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Ir has been often objected to works of imagination, that they have 
nothing to do with reality. They are fictitious. Can a rational mind 
be satisfied with such airy food ? 

The objection amounts to nothing. There have been philosophers 
who maintained that no such thing as matter exists; that the external 
world—every thing that we see, hear, feel—has no existence except in 
our own minds. Admitting the doctrine to be true, it would make no 
difference in our conduct. ‘To us, it is as though there were a mate- 
rial world ; all our measures are projected and our actions performed 
on this supposition. Our conduct, feelings, happiness, are the same, 
whatever may be the truth of such speculations. So with works of 
imagination. Plodding men may tell us, that the subjects of which 
they treat have no real existence; that it is the height of folly to weep 
over sufferings which were never felt ; to be filled with admiration for 
excellence that never had a being ; to allow our strongest feelings to 
be excited by incidents which the world never witnessed. ‘To such 
persons a sufficient answer is given, when we say that to us it is as if 
these things had been real. They exist in our minds, and there they 
have a being and a name. If you please, let it be that every incident 
in a poem, from beginning to end, is fictitious—a pure poetical fabrica- 
tion. ‘The feelings which are produced in the mind, the sympathies 
which are called forth, the pleasures, the elevation, the enlarging and 
purging of the soul, the infusion of high and holy thoughts, the inward 
glorying at what is holiest and best—these are real. It matters not 
how they have been produced ; it is enough that they are; and that 
they are, no one, who believes in his own existence, can for a moment 
doubt. If we are essentially improved, if our minds are really raised, 
expanded, and purified ; if, in short, in our characters and enjoyments, 
we approach nearer and nearer to the “ rapt seraph” before the throne 
of the Almighty, what matters it, I beg leave to ask, what matters it, 
though the steps by which we reach this awful elevation gradually 
disappear as we ascend? What matters it, whether like the ladder 
on which the patriarch of old saw angels ascending and descending, 
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they be raised from earth; or like the poet’s golden chain, let down 
from heaven? Ifthe improvement be real, is not that enough, whether 
the means by which it is brought about originate in heaven or earth, 
or in that fairy land which poets only can approach ? 

But I am not willing to stop here, though at the risk of being even 
more unintelligible than I have yet been. I am not content with say- 
ing to the ideal philosopher, ‘‘1t is of no consequence whether your 
doctrine be true or false, since my conduct does not depend upon it.” 
[ am not satisfied with this, nor am I willing to allow that poetry is 
fiction. It is reality as much as history ; it is all reality; it deals in 
reality, and reality alone. When it departs from this, it is no longer 
poetry. It is then, extravagance, absurdity, nonsense. 

There is, I allow, a sort of stuff current which is called poetry, and 
which makes no pretensions, no approach, to reality. Its worshipers 
transgress no commandment ; for verily it bears no resemblance to any 
thing, either in the heavens above, or in the earth beneath, or in the 
waters that are under the earth. Its mawkish sentimentality, and 
affected —— I know not what, may be admired by those who mistake 
the raving, and foaming, and stamping of the priestess, for her inspira- 
tion. It finds no response in the human breast, unless we call that 
a human breast, which, having no feelings and no sympathies of its 
own, is so extremely generous as to feel just what others feel, and to 
admire just what it is the fashion to admire. 

But true poetry is all reality; and it is only in consequence of its 
reality that it holds such a place in the affections. Satan, Adam, and 
Eve, as depicted by Milton; Lear, Hamlet, and Othello—yes, and the 
witches, fairies, and spirits, which Shakspeare has embodied and em- 
balmed in his books, are real, as much as Alexander, Cesar, and 
Bonaparte ; as much as Rome, Greece, and Carthage ; and it is only in 
consequence of their reality that they so strongly interest us. ‘Take 
this away and the spell is broken, the charm dissolved. They have 
not a single ingredient that is not real; if so, that ingredient but 
mars and deforms them. A great philosopher asserts, that no doctrine 
ever gained credence in the world, unless it contained something of 
truth to recommend it. I believe that no poetry was ever truly felt 
unless it contained something of reality. Water, unstable as it is; 
air, light and changeable as it may be, moves not without a cause ; 
and is man aroused, his sympathies excited, the deepest feelings of 
which his nature is susceptible, agitated, his soul moved and shaken 
like the fathomless ocean, when tempests are abroad ; is all this done 
by a mere nothing ? by that which has no being, no reality ? 

But let us examine the subject more calmly. There are certain 
qualities, not imaginary, not fictitious, but real ; certain qualities that 
belong to the province of mind, just as there are certain qualities 
belonging to the province of matter. By means of the mind we work 
with the one, as by means of the body we work with the other. In 
neither case is our power unlimited. There are certain laws with 
respect to the union and separation of abstract qualities, as in the 
union and separation of material products. Still, certain operations 
may be performed. The mind has the power of uniting and separat- 
ing these qualities, of forming new combinations, and determining the 
result. ‘Thus, a metaphysician will reason of the effect of ignorance 
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for instance, when united with a certain degree of sensibility, and 
with other qualities belonging to mind. The subject, to which all these 
are referred, he calls man. He draws conclusions, and sets them 
down for truth. Nobody calls this fiction, though, as a matter of fact, 
no such man ever existed. He drily puts together the qualities, and 
as drily establishes the result. It is an effort of reason, not upon any 
particular man, but upon man in the abstract, man in the general 
sense, man as he exists, and as he really exists in the mind of the 
reasoner. We thus hear sermon after sermon, dissertation after dis- 
sertation, without once suspecting that we are listening to a fiction. 
All general reasoning, all general terms are of the same nature. Go 
to mathematics, the most certain of all the sciences, and you find the 
same terms, the same manner of drawing conclusions. ‘lhe geometri- 
cian thus reasons upon the qualities of a straight line—no particular 
straight line—the blind geometer sees nothing but the general term 
straight line, as it exists in the mind, and onty in the mind; for the 
whole science of geometry belongs only tothe mind. As a matter of 
fact, we have no reason to suppose that there is such a thing as a 
straight line in the universe. But is any one ready to assert that 
geometry is all a fiction? that there is nothing real init? Still, you 
must remember that not a single thing belonging to the science from 
the simple lengthless, breadthless point of plain geometry, to the most 
complicated involutions of fluxions, and the endless, infinite curves of 
conic sections—that not one of these figures has any existence, ex- 
cept in the mind. No hand of man, no instrument of man’s device, 
can ever make so much as a mathematical point, line, or circle. Yet 
the science is certain, it is every hour applied to use, and never found 
wanting. 

Let me adduce one further illustration from mathematics. Algebra— 
its whole object is to deal with unknown quantities—to discover the 
relations existing between quantities without knowing so much as what 
they are. ‘The algebraist gives the name z to a certain quantity, sub- 
ject to certain conditions. This is all he knows. XY is no particular 
quantity, but any quantity, quantity in general, in the abstract, subject 
to certain conditions. In this way rules are deduced of unerring cer- 
tainty, by the help of which, operations may be performed on any 
quantity, subject to these conditions ; whether a line, a circle, a cube, 
or anumber; whether it be to measure the distance to the moon, deter- 
mine the dimensions of a curve, or ascertain the contents of a ship. 
These never-failing rules are found by means of z, y, and z, mere 
emblems of what exists only in the mind. 

Precisely similar is the poet’s course, except that, instead of reason, 
he employs another power of the mind—the imagination. He employs 
another power of the mind, brings together certain qualities, and, 
instead of calling the something of which the qualities are the attri- 
butes, man with the metaphysician, a right line with the geometer, or 
r with the algebraist, he sees fit to call it Satan, or Hanilet, or, per- 
chance, Paradise. It matters not what the name is. ‘Thus, by means 
of the imagination, he has provided something to work upon, has 
endowed it with certain qualities, and provided it withaname. ‘There 
are still other operations to perform, certain inferences to be deduced. 
Instead of doing this by reason alone,—as the algebraist, by an opera 
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tion precisely analogous, though by a different faculty he places Satan— 
which you must remember is, like z, only a general term for any being 
with such and such qualities—places Satan in such situations as he thinks 
proper, and determines what would be his feelings, and what his lan- 
guage, under such circumstances. Hence, general rules are drawn 
which are applicable to every being endowed with similar qualities, and 
placed in a similar situation. Why are not these conclusions real? 
why is not the whole process real? why are not the places in which he 
is located, real, whether they be heaven, paradise, or hell? As a mat- 
ter of fact, no such things have ever been; and as a matter of fact, no 
such thing as a circle has ever been; the most that we have seen is 
an approximation to it. Are there in nature no approximations to 
Milton’s Satan? ‘The divine preaches of a perfect man, the scriptures 
proclaim his blessedness. But no such man exists, nor ever will exist. 
The poet does little more. The only difference is, that the former uses 
general terms, while the poet makes use of proper names, to express 
general things, in order to represent them to the mind with greater 
liveliness and force. What has this to do with the reality of the thir 
represented ? 

If the student in geometry takes the diagram before him for a real 
circle, he is mistaken. ‘That is but a type to assist his mind in the 
discovery and apprehension of the true qualities of a circle. So if the 
student in poetry take the characters before him for real matter-of-fact 
beings, he is mistaken. ‘They are but symbols to assist and delight 
the mind in the apprehension of the great truths which the poet would 
convey. 

But then he is guided by imagination, and imagination is only used 
to create fictions, aérial, visionary beings. Not at all. Imagination 
cannot create. As well may you say that he who builds a house cre- 
ates the materials of which it is composed. Man creates nothing. 
H[e only appropriates the materials which God has made for his use. 
The imagination, in her wildest workings, cannot employ a single in- 
gredient which He has not provided. She may range through the vis- 
ible and invisible universe, collect her materials wheresoever she list- 
eth, mould them at will, and, by new combinations and affinities, give 
to them all the freshness and novelty of new creations. Beyond this 
she cannot go. Beyond the universe which God has created, she 
cannot svar; nay, how powerless her efforts! Her wildest flights are 
but a snail’s journey, compared with the immensity of creation. It is 
only by a figure of speech that we speak of the creative powers of 
man. He creates nothing. He only uses what his Maker has given 
him. 

Why then shall we deny to poetry the reality which is so readily ac- 
corded to philosophy? Let us once more compare their operations. 
Take a single quality,—jealousy. ‘The moralist reflects upon its nature, 
looks into the history of its influence, and, by reason alone, describes 
its character and effects. There is no fiction here. ‘The poet attrib- 
utes this quality to a person, whom, for the sake of distinctness, he 
calls Othello, places him in a situation fitted to excite it, and, by an 
effort of imagination, by a sort of poctical inspiration, sees its effects, 
and exhibits them to us by showing the actions, the words, and the 
thoughts of Othello. His conclusions perfectly agree with those of 
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the moralist. ‘The results are the same. Is not this a proof that in 
each case the process is true ? 

But poetry, we are told, gives false views of life. It leads the young 
into extravagant expectations of what they are to find in the world. 
Let us examine the maxims of one or two of these worldly-wise, who 
thus speak. In poetry, the letter may be false while the spirit is true. 
In society, many of the current sentiments and maxims are both in 
letter and spirit pernicious. [ hear that a man is ruined, and from 
the dolorous accents, and real or affected compassion, or the satanic 
smirking with which the sentence is repeated, I should be led to con- 
clude that he really was ruined both in soul and body. Upon inquiry, 
I learn that, instead of having a large fortune, he has none; and that, 
instead of living in a large house, he must take up his abode ina 
house of moderate dimensions. ‘This is being ruined.  Ilappy if it 
stopped here. But, unfortunately, the common report * he is ruined,” 
reaches his ears, he falls into the error of the world, and, if he be an 
honest man, echoes back the exclamation, ‘‘ | am ruined.” ‘Then, in- 
deed, the work of ruin is accomplished. is hopes are withered, his 
energies destroyed ; and, unless he have great strength of purpose, 
he is either driven to repair his ruined fortune by shameful dishonesty, 
or he is thrown into despondency and inaction, and thence, perhaps, 
to dissipation and death. Nor is the opposiie cry Jess pernicious. 
Oh, he is made. Made? How? He has acquired a fortune. ‘This 
is making aman! So says the wise world, and the fortunate (shall I 
say unfortunate?) man, unless endowed with uncommon powers of 
mind, is flattered into the belief. His children imbibe the same spirit. 
Man is valued for his trappings. Real merit is neglected. ‘The great 
principles of justice, upon which alone society can rest in security, 
are given up. Such is the tendency of the accursed sentiments to 
which even good men have often given countenance. And _ poetry 
gives false notions of life! J am thankful that it is so; thankful that 
it has kept aloof from these arbitrary and unnatural notions ; thankful 
that it has been content rather to show what life should be, than what 
it is. 

Let another instance of the truth of real life and its customs be ad- 
duced—the pretensions and formalities of society—its hollow, heartless 
professions. ‘The warm and glowing heart is withered by their empti- 
ness and coldness, and, indeed, becomes what the maxims of the world 
declare that it always is; it becomes as false and cold as the beautiful 
icy fallacies by which it has been chilled, unless this deadening influ- 
ence of society is counteracted by other powers. Men without feeling 
create around them a cold, a freezing atmosphere, and when the buds 
of youthful hope and affections, which have been carefully fostered at 
home, come into this unnatural region, it is as if spring in her fresh- 
ness were suddenly overtaken by mid-winter! Such is the wisdom of 
the wise. I rejoice that we can fly from it, and find a place of refuge 
in the temple of poetry. It is in consequence of these growing refine- 
ments, which threaten to make life a mere play-thing of formality, that 
poetry is more and more needed as society advances. Here, at least, 
the stricken heart will find sympathy in its sufferings, encouragement 
lor its generous resolution, and aliment to rear and invigorate its gen 
erous feclings 
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Poetry is not altogether a work of fiction. ‘The world is full of it. 
Every flower that bursts from the bosom of our mother earth, whether 
it raises its head in fields frequented by man, or in ‘‘ deserts where no 
men abide ;” every tree, whether it proudly toss its giant branches to 
the clouds, or gracefully wave and murmur in the summer breeze; 
‘‘ mists and exhalations that now rise from hill or steaming lake, dusky 
or gray, till the sun paints their fleecy skirts with gold,” ‘‘ winds that 
from four quarters blow,” ‘fountains and they that warble, as they 
flow, melodious murmurs,” “ birds that, singing, up to heaven’s gate as- 
cend,” earth in its beauty, ocean in its majesty, heaven in its sublim- 
ity—these are no fabrications of the poet’s brain. We see, we hear, we 
feel them, and they are instinct with the spirit and the power of poetry. 
Darkness and chaos are but ministering agents to this all-pervading 
energy. When the earth was without form and void, and darkness 
reigned upon the mighty deep, the spirit of God moved upon the face 
of the waters. Well might the creation of such a world be celebrated 
by rites poetical ; well was it 

‘¢ When the radiant morn of creation broke, 
And the world in the smile of God awoke ;’ 


Well was it that asthe morning stars “ from the void abyss, by myriads 
came in the joy of youth,” “their silver voices in chorus rung,’ and 
the sons of God all shouted for joy. The world is full of poetry. 
Things animate and inanimate breathe its spirit. It is whispered in 
the breeze. It is painted in the rainbow. Its voice is heard in the 
tempest. Its power is manifested in the earthquake. Life abounds with 
it. History is full of it. ‘The mind, in its gladness and its grief; in its 
amusements and its sufferings ; in its serious and its light employments ; 
in those awful moments of struggle and convulsion, when its mightiest 
energies are put forth and tried to the utmost; in its moments of tri- 
umph, when ‘ it has come off conqueror, and more than conqueror’’ 
from its conflicts with the powers of darkness ; in its calm self-collec- 
tion and fixedness of purpose ; in the depth, and purity, and strength 
of its affections ; in the loftiness and earnestness of its aspirations ; 
aye, the human soul, even in its degradation and misery, in the world 
of anguish which it is capable of enduring, in the terrible power of its 
evil passions, ire, envy, and revenge, in the depth of its despair, not 
less than in the elevation of its hope—the human soul, fearful even in 
madness, is an ocean of poetry, ‘ boundless, endless, and sublime.” 
But then this is only a one-sided view of things. It is showing but 
apart. ‘There are fens, and bogs, and mire in the world. These are 
forgotten in the rhapsody. Ihave not forgotten that there are fens 
and bogs, nor have | forgotten what they were made for. ‘They were 
not intended as abodes for man, and I am content that they should be 
peopled by snakes and reptiles—those cold-blooded creatures, which 
love them and which were formed for them. Let those, whose swinish 
propensities show that it is their natural element, wallow in the mire. 
We need not envy their happiness, and it would be useless to disturb 
their repose. ‘The world abounds in poetry, but only to him who is 
able to feel its power. Minds which have not a single generous feel- 
ing, cannot be expected to appreciate the excellence of gifted souls 
Sordid creatures, wrapt up in the contemplation of their own mean- 
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ness, cannot be expected to see the glowing images which every where 
beam around them. But are we bound to trust to such men? Shall 
we believe ourselves in error, because they say that what we seem to 
see is all a phantom? Shall we trust to the man ‘ who has no music 
in his soul,”’ when he tells us that there is no such thing as “‘ concord 
of sweet sounds ;” or shall we believe that there is no luminary to en- 
lighten the earth, because 

Forth from his dark and lonely hiding-place, 

the owlet 

Sailing on obscene wings athwart the noon, 

Drops his blue fringed lids, and holds them close ; 

And, hooting at the glorious sun in heaven, 

Cries out “ Where is it ?” 

As to matters of feeling, we must trust to our own impressions ; or, 
if so unfortunate in our education as never yet to have felt the charms 
of song, we should rather give credence to those who have, than to 
those who have not, breathed its spirit. 

What sort of a world would this be, had such a man as we some- 
times meet ordered its creation? Or, rather, what a world is it now 
to him? The rainbow has no colors, the earth no flowers. ‘‘ This 
majestical firmament, fretted with golden fires—” why to him it is no 
more than an iron candlestick holding a light by which his drudgery 
may be performed. In autumn’s falling leaves he sees nothing else 
than a prospect of cold weather. ‘‘In those vernal seasons of the 
year,” says Milton, ‘‘ when the air is calm and pleasant, it were an in- 
jury and sullenness against nature, not to go out and see her riches, 
and partake in her rejoicing with heaven and earth.” Not so feels this 
man. Spring-time returns. Nature is bursting into life. The groves 
resound with music, and the voice of universal gladness is abroad in 
the land. Ice-bound streams are loosened from their shackles, and 
hearts of oak are not unwarmed, nor unaffected. Our friend walks 
forth, and thinks only of the compost that will best suit his land ! 
Sickness is upon him, death before him. His soul—for he has a soul,— 
is about to quit her prison-house, and is already inspired with the pros- 
pects of a future world. No—the dying man looks vacantly round, 
and his last words (as in the tale) are ‘‘ something that we could na’ 
weel mak out about a dipped candle being good enough to see to dee 
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AN ESSAY ON NAMES. 

His opinion in this matter was, that there was a strange kind of magic bias, which good or bad 
names, us he called them, irresistibly impressed upon our characters and conduct. 

TristRaM SHANDY. 

I am as great a stickler for names as Mr. Shandy was; his opinions, 
as detailed by his ill-starred son, (******** Shandy,) contain the very 
cream of my philosophy upon the subject. He is a perfect Nominalist. 
I go all lengths with him, and one step farther, to boot ; for I would 
as soon consent to have a brother of mine named Barebones, as Toby ; 
and yet, no one admires my uncle Toby’s character more heartily than 
Ido. As to Trim, I am mute. Ditto of Parson Yorick. Men of 
their feelings, humanity, and good humor, could not have bad names. 
What! cover a man, whose heart is a world of sensibility and human- 
ity, with a miserable name, as with an umbrella! You might as well 
think of drowning a thunderbolt with a rain-drop, or of stopping the 
march of a young earthquake with a snow-ball. 

I believe of most of our Christian names, as Bob Acres thought of 
oaths,—that nothing but their antiquity makes them respectable. Chris- 
tian names, indeed! They are Pagan! ‘They are barbarous! Mis- 
erable adjuncts! It is no mystery to me that name and reputation are 
synonymous. It is the very making of a man to have a good name. 
Ifaman has a fine name, take my word for it, in nine out of ten 
cases, he will enjoy a good reputation. It is a sort of standard to 
which a man looks to raise himself. If his name is a poor one, the 
difference between it and a good reputation is so great, the gap so 
wide, that it is next to impossible that he should jump from one to the 
other. He will be like the frog in the well, as often as he jumps one 
step towards reputation, his name will pull him back two. In truth, 
we do not think enough of names. That a grandmother was named 
Polly, or Dolly, or Molly, is with us sufficient reason why achild should 
have the same name. Our children inherit their names with their es- 
tates. Give a child a gold watch, and his parents will call him Blast- 
us-godly—a name, which D’ Israeli well observes, were he designed 
for a bishop, must irritate religious feelings. We think little of these 
things, while our children are in the cradle ; but when they are put out 
into the world, to become ‘ the sons of their own works,” the evil is 
seen. What is the next step then ? Look at the records of the Gen- 
eral Court: you will there find a clue to most of the misfortunes of our 
young men. Women, in most cases, have a better way of changing 
their names. But, after all, with reverence and pain be it said, our 
women are the chief cause of this mischief. ‘The dear creatures do 
not take the matter enough at heart. With all my love and admira- 
tion for them, | must be permitted to say, that though there are women 
enough in all conscience, there is not conscience enough in all women. 

If this generation believes that they are right in this matter, then I 
say that the opinions of philosophers and sages in all ages are against 
them. We all know a certain author, who, not to be puzzled and 
bothered with arranging his stops among his sentences, left them all 
out of his composition, and printed a page of them at the end of his 
book, that every one might make use of them to suit his own fancy 
Just so we pepper our children with names from an indiscriminate 
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heap, and that, too, when the happiness of unborn millions may de- 
pend on the distribution. Iam no punster, but I wish to heaven we 
might put a stop to this, among other evils. Plato says, in one of his 
works, that persons should have happy, harmonious, and attractive 
names. ‘The Athenians thought it of so much importance, that they 
enacted a public decree, that no slave should bear the names of those 
who had defended the liberties of their country. The Romans de- 
creed that the names of infamous patricians should not be borne by 
any other patricians of the same family, that their names might expire 
with them. Cesar gave the command of a part of his army in Africa 
to an obscure individual, for no other reason than that his name was 
Scipio; and Cicero tells us, that, when the Romans raised troops, 
they were anxious that the first soldier who enlisted should have a 
good name. A Spanish historian relates that the choice of a queen 
entirely arose from her name. A marriage was negotiating between 
Louis VIII. of France, and one of the Spanish princesses. ‘The most 
beautiful of them had a poor name, and the ambassador contracted 
for the homely one for the royal consort, merely from the sound of her 
name. It is certain that some names in history are unlucky. It is 
wisely said by that old egotistical and humorous, but sceptical writer, 
Montaigne, that “in the genealogy of princes, some names are fatally 
affected, as the Ptolemies of Egypt, the Henries of England, the 
Charleses of France, the Baldwins of Flanders, and the Williams of 
our ancient Aquitaine.” I do not believe that the sins of the fathers 
would be thus visited upon the sons through many generations, if they 
would disinherit the name when they inherit their thrones. Say what 
you will, it is possible to Nicodemus a man into nothing. It is 
impossible to believe that Fame could blow the name of Amos Cottle 
through her trump with as much ease as she could do those of Scott 
and Byron. Fame would laugh at the idea. Such names cannot wander 
per ora hominum, unless to be tossed about, in a laughing manner, 
like a shuttle-cock. Call a rose skunks-cabbage, and think you it will 
send a pleasant and grateful smell to the nostrils? Call a nightingale 
an owl, and will not his eyes glare on you inthe dark? There is a 
flavor and a sound about names, that recommend them to our senses, 
precisely like the objects I have contrasted. I believe all the nominal, 
and half the real, evils of life are to be traced to names. Talk of tell- 
ing a man’s character by the lines in his face, or the bumps on his 
skull! Well may Lavater and Spurzheim preach such doctrines; but 
Gall could no more make the world believe them than he could make 
honey out of wormwood. No wonder Gall was less successful than 
his lamented coadjutor. The science of names is yet in its infancy. 
Our stars have not more influence than they. To secure a proper se- 
lection of names, the wing-feathers of the imagination must be plucked 
out and become the tail-feathers of the judgement. Unless this is 
done, the science will perish in its cradle. 

It is really wonderful that some names should possess such a charm 
over men’s minds. ‘To a good Catholic in misfortune, how naturally 
he selects the harmonious and pleasing names of the saints of the 
calendar, in preference to the rough and harsh sounding ones. How 
magically Cicero or Demosthenes could sway the passions of an au- 
dience by invoking the names of the departed great and good! 
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Whén they had raised the feelings of their hearers to such a degree 
that they were ready to march to the field of battle, how unlucky 
would have been the mention of a bad name—how suddenly would 
their feelings have resumed their common course—their wonted current! 

If a man would leave you a million of money, you would, I suppose, 
take the name of Satan. Very well! I think I should do the same ; 
for with that sum I could make men deify me; and if they would not, 
I had as lief be nameless as to bear the most splendid and eloquent 
name in Christendom. But as every man is not born with a silver 
spoon in his mouth, or with golden nails on his fingers and toes, or 
with beautiful names on the lips, I maintain that, if he has no other 
capital, he should at least have a decent appellative. If you had nota 
copper, and yet possessed an unchristian name, it would be a mill-stone 
about your neck. You might as well curl up and die as think of fill- 
ing your purse, or placing yourself on the topmost round of the ladder 
of Fame. Have what Plato calls a beautiful name, and it will be a 
gold purse to you. I would rather be named from some physical de- 
fect, or deformity, like Ovid or Cicero, than be called after some of the 
sons of Adam. I never knew a man named Job that possessed an un- 
common share of patience, though I could point to many a Job that 
possesses all his troubles. Show me aman named David that is distin- 
guished among the sons of music, or the daughters of song ; or show 
me a modern Solomon that has wisdom; and I will show you a leopard 
without spots, and a multitude of camels going through the invisible 
eye of aneedle. Show me a modern Judas without treachery, and I 
will yield the point at once. I never knew a person named Moses, or 
Aaron, or Abel, that was not meek and very devotional. I could not 
breathe if I were obliged to call Habbakkuk often. The word would 
stick in my throat like Macbeth’s amen. What would be the thoughts 
of those stern old Romans, Cicero, Cato, Cesar, Scipio and Pompey, 
if they should suddenly burst the cerements of their consecrated 
tombs, and make their appearance amongst us! ‘The worthies, bear- 
ing those names in our time, are carved in ebony, to borrow old Fuller’s 
expression. It would be in vain for Virgil to say to his countrymen, 
** nimium ne crede colori.” 

Nearly all this good or bad odor’ about names arises from the prin- 
ciple of association. The reception which a name meets with, how- 
ever, when we hear it for the first time, unconnected with associations 
of any kind, depends, in my opinion, altogether upon the manner in 
which voluble and flowing vowels are mixed up with crabbed and saw- 
filing consonants. Some of our Indian names are absolutely unpro- 
nounceable. I had as lief chew granite, as suffer one to makefa lodge- 
ment between my teeth. ‘They are indigestible; and as for blowing 
them off from the lips—zooks! let them try it who have more time 
than [ have. What influence the names of the Indians have had upon 
their characters and fortunes, I leave for philosophers to determine. 
The translations of some of these names, I allow, are beautiful ; but 
their beauty is altogether owing to some associations—such as the 
Eagle, the Dawn-of-Day, Path-Opener, Sun-Bright, Silver Heel, and 
the Rose of the Prairie. Some are bad, and others indifferent—such 
are Leather Lips, Walk-in-the-Water, Round Head, Red Jacket, Blue 
Jacket, Little Turtle, and Black Kettle 
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It would be curious to trace the effect that names have had in litera- 
ture. Every one knows that good books with bad names have been 
damned again and again, and that miserable things in the shape of 
books, having high-sounding names, have been exceedingly popular. 
I could mention several cases in which ill-named books, that have been 
unpopular, have had a wonderful run, to use an expressive phrase, as 
soon as they have been re-christened. Sir Walter Scott thinks this 
matter of naming very important, and has spoken of it in more than 
one place. Peruse the opening chapter of Waverly and some of his 
prefaces. There is one passage that I must extract. “I have, like a 
maiden knight with his white shield, assumed for my hero, Waverly, 
an uncontaminated name, bearing with its sound little of good or evil, 
excepting what the reader shall hereafter be pleased to affix to it.” 1 
suppose that ninety-nine out of a hundred men or women would pro- 
nounce Waverly, at first hearing, a beautiful name. But how much 
more so has it become from ten thousand glorious and hallowed asso- 
ciations! How much good, and how little evil, has the reader affixed 
to it! Suppose the hero had been named Toby ; the immortal ‘Toby 
Novels! No! the world has too delicate an ear to christen such a 
brilliant family of immortals with so unearthly and ungentlemanlike a 
name. Crabbe is not a happy name for a poet. Bloomfield is beau- 
tiful for a pastoral poet. Shakspeare is neither the one nor the other. 
Hogg is damnable, say what you will; the associations are vulgar and 
unpleasant ; and the counter-associations, so to speak, connected with 
all the poet’s sweet poetry and good prose, are not yet strong enough 
to do them away. Another generation may, but the present cannot. 
Hogg’s works cannot go down; his brethren are doing all in their 
power to prevent his unlucky name exerting any bad influence upon 
his reputation ; and hence they have agreed to call him “ The Shep- 
herd,” or “ Jamie.” Jlogg may be a bad name, and yet Bacon a very 
good one. In the former case, men’s minds at once revert to the sty, 
but in the latter to the dinner-table. But even if Bacon were a bad 
name, the associations connected with it, and which have been gather- 
ing strength for centuries, are sufficiently powerful to render it a noble 
one. I say it with reverence, but I do not think that the name of Wash- 
ington would be thought a good one, were it not for all the sacred and 
treasured associations that are interwoven with it. Ilow many great 
men should we have, if the simple name of George Washington could 
create them! Napoleon is grand ; but Bonaparte, to my ears, is a mere 
skeleton of a name. I am not surprised that a king of Spain should 
be unwilling to employ a certain individual as secretary, because his 
name was Martin Luther. ‘This would have brought the Catholic and 
Reformer into too close contact. What a pleasant and delightful same- 
ness we should have, if books were named after each other as children 
are named from their parents. I recommend this suggestion to un- 
popular authors. Call fifty new philosophical treatises, ‘‘ Novum Or- 
ganon,’—fifty mew novels, ‘‘ Waverly,’—fifty new plays, ‘‘ Hamlet,” 
and believe me, ye generation of unread, unreadable authors, your 
chances of success will be infinitely greater than they now are. Be- 
lieve me, there is a charm in words; a poetry in names! 

SriasH Zoopkins 
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FRENCH MANNERS AND POLITICS.* 


Wuoever has had an opportunity to observe and study the character 
of the French, will be surprised with the strange tone and manners of 
the Parisians of the present day. Ever since the days of Louis XIV. 
which period must be considered as the culmination-point of French 
refinement and taste, there has been a gradual falling off from that ele- 
gance of manners which was so eminently calculated either to supply 
the place of real worth and value, or to add to them one of the greatest 
lustres. ‘Che court of Versailles, whose radiant light illumined all civil- 
ized Europe, isno more! France, whose political supremacy over her 
continental neighbors was greatly owing to her influence on the morals 
and manners of society, has ceased to be that high tribunal of taste 
and fashion whose decisions were Jaw for the restofthe world. Neither 
is Paris now as much resorted to by strangers of high rank and dis- 
tinction as was the case twenty or thirty years ago, when a gentleman’s 
education was hardly considered as completed if he had not received 
the finishing polish at the French metropolis. It will not be difficult 
to account for these changes in two ways. 

1. By the progress of learning and real civilization, which naturally 
tend to lessen the respect for mere external accomplishments. And 

2. By the influence of the two great revolutions, which have not only 
rendered the French more sober and reflecting, but also more proud 
and insolent. 

With the loss of respect for their superiors, and for one another, 
they have lost these engaging manners which rendered French con- 
versation and society so agreeable to strangers. ‘There is now a 
rude arrogance and selfishness pervading all classes of the capital, to 
which the formation of National Guards, or the arming of the nation at 
large, has not a little contributed. When the people of a country are 
obliged to assert their liberty at the point of the bayonet, they cannot 
be expected to pay the same deference to rank and fortune which 
they were wont to do when enjoying the comforts of peace. Neither 
can it be matter of surprise, if the lower classes, in whom consists prin- 
cipally the physical strength of the nation, pretend to the same rank in 
the scale of beings, as those higher and more refined orders of society, 
for whose protection and security they have repeatedly shed their 
blood! This would be pardonable enough in them if they had not 
borrowed from their British neighbors the habit of intruding their belief 
on others. ‘There has, indeed, for the last ten years, been an astonish- 
ing approximation to, or aping of, certain English-American manners 
and customs; such as bowing without taking off the hat: eating with 
two hands instead of one ; eating meat without vegetables, or devouring 
it half raw ; drinking grog or brandy instead of sour claret ; putting the 
legs upon the mantel-piece, &c.; but with the exception of the last 
mentioned circumstance, they have not as yet imitated the English at 
their fire-sides; much less do they take England or America for a 
standard with regard to politics. It is not so much the pursuit of Lib- 
erty, which has occasioned so many riots and slaughters in Paris; the 


* Extract of a letter to the Editors, from an intelligent foreigner, who has spent some time in the 
t'nited States, dated Paris, December 27, 1: 
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French are less desirous of liberty than of equality; not only before 
the law, but equality in the drawing-rooms, at the Tuileries, the Palais 
Royal, the cafe, the ale-house, the tavern, the grog-shop, and in the 
streets. ‘This is, indeed, all they desire. An Englishman will not 
lose his humor at the sight of a rich livery, or the splendid carriage of 
a lord ; he is satisfied with the enjoyment of that portion of comfort 
which is secured to him by the laws of his country ; but it will startle 
a Frenchman, who spends three-fourths of his life in company ; for it re- 
minds him of his inferior standing in society, the element in which he 
moves, and for which no domestic comfort at home can atone. ‘This 
trait of character in the French was more than once the cause of 
their thraldom. It made them bear with Napoleon’s government; be- 
cause he reduced their liberties and privileges in the same proportion ; 
the best of Frenchmen could be but the servant ef his master ; the dis- 
tinction consisted only in his office. In this regard, the French of 1830 
are yet the same as those of 1789. ‘Ihe rage for equality, and the 
disregard for domestic habits, constitute, perhaps, the greater portion 
of what some writers call ‘“‘the National character of the French.” 
These two things will, indeed, encourage every motion in favor of libs 
erty; but they will render them, in some measure, unfit to enjoy and 
secure its blessings after they have obtained it. I will explain. A 
Frenchman goes with an easier heart to battle than almost any other 
man in the world. ‘The moment he shoulders his musket, his affec- 
tions, in which his wife and family have but a moderate share, are 
swelled with the glory of his country. An Englishman or an Ameri- 
can would first calculate the chances of the combat ; he would at least 
reflect upon his duties as a husband and a father, and upon the state 
in which he would leave his family, and perhaps—his property. But 
these are all trifling considerations with a Frenchman, eager to seize 
every opportunity to contribute to his country’s glory, and to establish— 
his own. Thus the conflict of interests, which, in every country, acts 
in favor of the established government, is little or no check upon the 
French, whilst the prospect of fame and renown prompts them to mili- 
tary exploits. But this insatiable thirst for glory is a sad thing when 
the government of a country is once fairly established ; particularly if 
no aristocracy, either of wealth or titles (as is the case in France,) is 
strong enough to keep the opposition-party, (which is genetally com- 
posed of the most talented, as well as of the most ambitious men of the 
nation) in a state of respectful submission to a legal majority. The 
facility, with which laws are changed, must naturally lessen the respect 
for them; and the opposition, who well know by what means the min- 
istry obtain a majority in the chambers, cannot but disregard and despise 
laws, which, in their opinion, are contrary to the interests and wishes 
of the nation, and, in most cases, not even constitutionally enacted. 
But what guarantee has the man of property, the fair merchant, the 
honest trader and mechanic, in a country whose legislation is, of itself, 
not sufficient to protect him ; where the people must have recourse to 
an armed force, (military or national) to secure the execution of the 
law? Such is the state of France at present ; such has been the state 
of France for the last fifty years! France, instead of stimulating other 
nations for a struggle against tyranny, is a warning example of mis- 
guided passions ; and, with this regard, serves the cause of legitimacy 
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as well as the most zealous partisan of the Holy Alliance. Alluding 
to the revolution of July, I would ask, what have the French gained 
by it? What important service have they thereby rendered to the 
world? At the beginning of it, every nation in Europe was preparing 
for a more liberal form of government, suited to the progress of learn- 
ing and the civilization of the people. England was agitated with re 
form. Germany was patiently and quietly, but earnestly striving to 
improve her condition, and to rid herself of the absurdity and injustice 
of the Congress of Vienna. Poland had for many years past formed a 
numerous society, for the propagation of patriotic principles, whose ob- 
ject it was to establish ultimately the independence and union of her 
severed provinces ; and already had its influence and operations ex- 
tended throughout the duchies of Warsaw, and Posen, through the 
province of Lithuania, and even through Austrian Gallicia! Belgium 
was jealously looking upon Dutch prerogatives, and seemed but to wait 
for the signal of battle; Italy was only yielding to the superiority in 
number of Austrian troops; and Greece had already established her 
independence! ‘The different nations of Europe, who, for centuries 
past, had been accustomed to view each other as enemies, had become 
friends. ‘I'wenty years war had convinced them that they had been 
the blind victims of the ambition of their sovereigns. ‘They had learn- 
ed each others custems and manners; they began to esteem each 
other ; they intermarried ; the children of one nation were transplanted 
to the bosom ef the other; military parade and barbarism were fast 
yielding to the influence of learning and the arts of peace ;—and they 
had but one common enemy—the tyranny of the thrones ! 

Whilst the governments of Europe were conspiring against liberal 
principles wherever they might spring up, the nations themselves had 
formed a tacit agreement to assist and support each other against the 


aggressions of their oppressors. How has France taken advantage of 


these circumstances whose united virtue might have overthrown the 
world, and crushed its tyrants? She has changed a Charles for a 
Phillippe, and has slaughtered six thousand patriots for the paltry con- 
sideration of one hundred and twenty thousand voters! One nation 
must needs have taken the lead; but it was a deplorable circumstance 
that that nation should have been France! Let us, for an instant, turn 
our mind to the actual events. The moment the signal was given, 
italy, Belgium, and Poland followed: the example ;—Brunswick, Hano- 
ver, Saxony, Hesse-Cassel, Hesse-Homburg, Nassau, Baden, Wirtem- 
berg and Bavaria changed their constitutions without bloodshed. 
Even in the petty principalities of Lichtenstein and Hechingen, a rep- 
resentative form of government was introduced, although Austria and 
Prassia were with jealousy looking upon the proceedings of the people. 
But there was a wide difference between the leaders of the revolutions 
in Germany, and the authors of the revolution of July. The changes 
in the confederate states of Germany were meditated, the people were 
prepared for them, and the party who effected them continued to pre- 


serve a considerable share in the government. The revolution of 


July, on the contrary, was a premature event, extorted from the exas- 
perated population of Paris, who had no sooner been successful than 
they entrusted their government to a set of men that were strangers to 
the principles, for the assertion and maintenance of which so much 
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blood had flown. No wonder, then, ifthese men did not act in the 
spirit of the revolution! No wonder if the charter of 1830 does not 
satisfy the French any more than that of 1815. No wonder if new 
efforts are continually making to overthrow the present government. 
Experience has shown them that the two hundred thousand voters of 
the present day are more easily bribed than the eighty thousand before 
the revolution. If Charles X. had declared Paris in a state of siege, 
the deputies returned by eighty thousand electors would not have sup- 
ported his ministry, as those returned by two hundred thousand have sup- 
ported that of Louis Phillippe. Before the revolution, France carried 
on a prosperous commerce, she had to support but a small army, and 
was in peace with all the world. Since the revolution, her commerce 
is completely destroyed ; she has to support a standing army of five 
hundred thousand troops; is in an unnatural state, between peace and 
war, with all the continéntal powers ; and depends, after all, on the gen- 
erosity and candor of England. A change of ministry in England, at 
the present crisis, would to France be another battle of Waterloo. In 
vain would she seek the friendship of Italy, which has been three 
times betrayed by her; in vain would she appeal to the liberals of 
Germany, who despise her and her government, and who, in case of 
war, would know no other duty than that of defending their national 
honor, and their wives and children, against the rapacious frivolity ofa 
corrupt soldatesca; in vain would she look for succor to heroic Poland, 
yet smoking with the blood of its heroes that have died the martyr- 
death for freedom ; in vain would she even seek an alliance with Spain, 
whose constitution she trampled upon, by one of the most humiliating 
and infamous wars recorded in the pages of history! France has lost 
the esteem of the world, whilst she is at war with the cabinets. The 
unfortunate party of the juste milieu, the most unhappy conception of 
French brains, has alienated from her the nations of Europe without 
reconciling the thrones. This sort of political melo-drama, without 
dramatic justice, is alike unnatural and absurd. It is unnatural, be- 
cause it is equally impossible for an individual, or a million of men, to 
check the progress of the human mind, or to fix the limits beyond 
which it shall not transgress ; it is absurd, because its only object— 
the reconciliation of the cabinets—can never be obtained by it. IfI 
were allowed a vulgar comparison, [ should say that the Doctrinaires 
and the juste milieu party have reduced France to the situation of the 
metaphysician’s ass which is starving between two bundles of hay, the 
attraction being equal on both sides. ‘They compare France to a mag- 
netic bar, with its two poles of tyranny and republicanism, and think 
they are safe in the point of indifference. But they forget that a na- 
tion of thirty-three millions of such combustible materials as the French, 
bears little resemblance to a piece of inanimate matter. Whilst the 
French ministry are amusing the nation with a puppet-show, before 
Antwerp, the Holy Alliance have trodden out the sparks of liberty that 
were kindled throughout the continent of Europe, and which soon 
threatened a general conflagration. The decree of the German diet 
enforced by an army of six hundred thousand troops, strikes at the 
root of every free institution, whilst it paralizes every effort towards a 
union of the provinces. What could Germany do but yield to circum- 
stances so imperiously pressing upon her, if she would not split her force 
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against a giant, or gather the fruits of her labors before they were ripe 
In the mean time her patriots continue to spread information through all 
ranks of society, as the only means of rendering a nation worthy and 
capable of enjoying liberal institutions; but ashamed to have been 
guided by a shooting star, the foul production of the heavy atmosphere 
of Paris, they will henceforth look to themselves for the establishment 
of principles which must generate and grow with the assistance of 
Providence. They will not draw the sword until the harvest shall 
have come; but they will not sheath it until they shall have obtained 
the object for which they draw it. If, then, Europe must be plunged 
into war, wo to the absolute powers, if they do not overcome the lib- 
erals in the first campaign! wo to them, if the quiet German farmer 
forsakes once his field and his family to join his brethren in battle! 
It will be another thirty years war, which will lay waste half of 
Europe, renew all the barbarities of the middle ages, and terminate 
only with the destruction of one or the other party. It will be a war, 
carried on by families against families, women against women, and 
children against children; for the exasperation of the people will have 
reached its summit. ‘The French will truly be the chosen people in 
whose bosom the saving doctrine was born; but, incapable to under- 
stand it, and perhaps unworthy to enjoy its blessings, they may, like the 
Israelites of old, abandon it to other nations, more sincere in its adapt- 
ation, and more willing to submit to the salutary restrictions which it 
imposes upon every order of society. F. J. G. 


A NEW CHAPTER IN THE SEQUEL TO THE HISTORY OF 
THE FORESTERS. 


Axout this time a great uproar took place in the family of Simon Indigo, the 
planter, who lived in one of the great farms towards the southern extremity of 
what was still called the forest, though now extensively cleared and cultivated 
through half of its extent. Simon’s family not only went famously to logger- 
heads with each other, but even quarreled’ with Uncle Sam and the other For- 
esters to such a degree, as to snap their fingers in their faces, and set them all 
at defiance ; threatening, in case they could not have their own way adopted in 
the management of the common concerns of the Forest, and the enactment of all 
such forest-laws as related to the taxes levied upon the trade with the neighbor 
ing country, that they would fling out altogether, and, pitching the whole con 
cern to the Old Nick, set up a new firm for themselves, trade on their own 
bottom, and manage every thing concerning their own affairs as suited their own 
notions, without any sort of reference to the wishes and interests of their old 
partners. 

The causes of this turmoil were of some standing, at any rate ; and those, who 
value themselves upon seeing deeply into mill-stones, pretend, that the germs of 
the difficulty may be traced back aimost to the earliest date of the formation of 
the partnership after the Foresters had freed themselves from their apprenticeship 
to John Bull, and when they set up for themselves. These worthies say, that 
soon after this, Indigo, Trusty, Peter Pitch, and Walter Pipeweed, who all lived 
as near neighbors on the southern part of the forest, began to conceive a great 


jealousy of the prosperity and flourishing circumstances of John Codline, Hum 


phrey Ploughshare, and the others who lived on the northern part, and even in 
some decree of William Broadbrim, and the rest who inhabited the intermediate 
space. There was, in good truth, no small difference in character between the 
northern and southern divisions of the partners; and as an attendant on this, and 
almost a necessary consequence of it, there was a considerable difference in their 
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relative prosperity ; for though all had an equal interest in the common funds of 
the club, and were subject to its rules in conducting their business, yet each man- 
aged for himself the concerns of his own farm and traffic, and, accordingly, ac 

cumulated wealth in a greater or less degree, according to his own judgement in 
the use of his private funds, and the greater or less expensiveness of his own 
habits and those of his family. 

John Codline and his neighbors were eminently sober, staid, and economical, 
yet industrious, shrewd, and enterprising to a proverb The soil of their farms, 
was, however, some of the worst of the whole forest tract, hilly, stony, and bar- 
ren, so that though they tilled it with the utmost care, and bestowed upon it 
abundance of hard labor, yet, as their children and those of their tenants grew 
up, the labors of the farm could not sufficiently repay them, so as to afford them 
the means of getting on in the world, and becoming rich. Hence they eagerly 
engaged at first in trading, driving market-carts to and fro all over the country, 
carrying pedler’s packs, buying and selling notions of all kinds, and earning an 
honest penny by any way that their wits could devise, and, in sooth, they were 
by no means wanting in contrivance and ingenuity 

Indigo, Trusty, and the others at the south, were men of avery different stamp 
They did not leave their native home on Mr. Bull's estate, through any qualms of 
conscience, or for any scruples about the length of prayers, or the manner of say- 
ing them, but in search of wealth, which they imagined might be more easily 
acquired in the forest, where there was plenty of elbow-room, than among their 
old master’s crowded tenantry or well-filled shops Nor did they err in their cal- 
culation. The soil of the southern part of the forest was extremely fertile, and 
having bought plenty of black cattle to help them to till it, they for a long time 
grew rich apace. The natural consequence of their success was a development 
of their characters ; they became purse-proud, haughty, and indolent, generous, 
indeed, yet often ostentatiously so, and, with a high sense of honor and dignity, 
as regarded themselves, they were not a little overbearing and insulting as re- 
garded others, whose habits and modes of thinking were different from their own 
This was particularly the case in respect to John Codline and his neighbors, 
whose staid demeanor, hard-working industry, and economical habits they des- 
pised, as formal, mean, and degrading. When, therefore, they saw the effect of 
these habits, exhibited in the gradual amassment of wealth, gleaned from a thou- 
sand different sources, small in themselves, but swelling the aggregate of the 
whole to no contempible: amount, and when they found that all the trade of the 
forest and of the neighboring country was more or less passing through the hands 
of John Codline and one or two of the intermediate foresters, who emulated his 
example, while they themselves were living luxuriously on their plantations, and 
by the labor of their cattle, somewhat less productive than at first, it would not be 
wonderful if some little feeling of envy mingled with the not very cordial mood 
with which John was commonly regarded. This envy the mill-stone seers before 
alluded to, aflirm was at the bottom, the cause of the singular course pursued by the 
club and enforced by Uncle Sam’s authority, in stopping trade as related ina 
former chapter, and afterwards in engaging in the lawsuit with Mr. Bull. Cer- 
tain it is, that the effect of these proceedings was to trench sorely on John Cod 
line’s prosperity, and that none were more zealous in support of the measures than 
Indigo and his neighbors. Whether, however, as the wiseacres pretend, all was 
done of set purpose to injure John Codline & Co. | will not affirm; but, had such 
been the intention, it could not have been better contrived, as far as their fore 
sight could extend; for John's traffic beyond the limits of the forest was almost 
entirely destroyed during the prevalence of these measures; they indeed made 
root-and-branch work of it. 

When, at the conclusion of the lawsuit, the payment of the costs was brought 
before a meeting of the club, it seemed a subject of no small consequence to de 
vise means for raising the money to pay them. The cash in the strong-box was 
all gone, and, indeed, the box had been empty so long that a colony of industrious 
spiders had established their sanctum sanctorum in the key-hole, and made use of 
the projections of the hasp and other fastenings as points of support for their va- 
rious fly-catching establishments. After many pros and cons, it was at last deter- 
mined, that the money necessary should be gradually raised by a pretty heavy 
set of taxes upon all goods brought into the limits of the forest from any part of 
the surrounding country ; that, inthe mean time, Uncle Sam, as their man of bus- 
iness, and enforcer of the rules and votes of the club, should give his notes for 
the bills, collect as usual the taxes, and, after paying all the current expenses of 
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the club and their joint expenditures, should pay the surplus on account of the 
notes. This measure was warmly supported, and, in fact, mainly proposed by 
Simon Indigo. He had of late taken prodigiously to raising a kind ot weed em- 
ployed for making cloth. Cloth of this kind used to be brought in large quanti- 
ties from Canghi and Gunga, and even from Mr. Bull’s farm, where many of the 
tenants had been largely engaged in bringing the raw material from these places, 
and making it into cloth of different kinds. During the stoppage of trade and 
the lawsuit, these cloths and this cotton, as the weed was called, had borne a high 
price in consequence of the difficulty of getting them, and Master Indigo had 
inade many a pretty penny by raising the cotton and selling it at a high price to 
the families of the other foresters, who, under the wholesome stimulus of neces- 
sity, had acquired some skill in spinning and weaving the stuff into tolerable 
cloth, and were thus able to show a clean shirt of a Sunday. 

This source of profit, Indigo thought would be greatly injured if cloths of this 
kind were again brought from Canghi and Gunga, as before, or even allowed to 





come freely from John Bull's warehouses; and he was desirous to prevent this, 
and could think of no better way than putting a heavy tax onall such articles, that 
were not raised or made in the forest. This, he argued, would have a good effect in 
two ways; first, by causing the money paid for such articles to be laid out at 
home, thus bestowing all the profits of the raising and manufacturing of it upon the 
families and tenants of the Foresters; and,in the second place, by making those 


who chose to get the articles from abroad, pay largely towards the replenishment 


of the strong-box of the club, and the liquidation of Uncle Sam's notes. These 
views he enforced at the meeting of the club with great zeal, expatiating with 
not a little force and eloquence upon the patriotism of preferring the members of 
one’s own household and their neighbors and kindred, before strangers, in giving 
employment and making purchases. The doctrine found ready acceptance with 


many of the Foresters, partly from its truth and the earnest appeals it made to their 
feelings of good neighborhood, and their belief in the old saying, that “ charity 
begins at home,’’ and partly from its suiting similar notions of private profit on 
their own part; for several of the Foresters, during the time that the stoppage of 
trade continued, had engaged in one sort of handicraft or another, for the supply 
of their wants and those of their neighbors. Thus, for instance, William Broad- 
brim had set up a forge, and taken to making pickaxes, frying-pans, jack-knives, 
and the like; others had got lots of spinning-wheels, and busied their wives and 
children in spinning and weaving this same cotton which they bought of Indigo ; 
some made earthen pipkins and cider mugs, &c.; almost all were engaged in 
some way or other, and, by exchanging their various articles, contrived, on the 
whole, to get a good living and lay by something for a rainy day. All these 
sources of profit they were afraid would be destroyed or sreatly lessened, should 
their old habits be resumed, of getting their supply of such matters from John 
Bull, Nic Frog, Lewis, and the rest, who were dealers in these things, and, having 
large stocks of goods and plenty of expert. workmen at low wages, could easily 
afford to undersell them. Besides, although some profits might be made by trad- 
ing with these their old dealers, yet the distance was considerable, and many 
things which they could barter to profit at home, either were not wanted by Mr. 
Bull and the others, or would not pay the cost of carrying so far; and, lastly, 
much of the profits would be absorbed by the carriers as the price of transporta- 
tion, commission, &c.; that is, they would go into the pockets of John Codline 
and the rest who lived near the highway, and had such advantages for marketing 
1 





from this position, and from owning carts and horses, and being well acquainted 
with the business, that the others could not compete with them in it without 
greater expense than would be incurred by paying them. This last consideration 
was thought by the wise m€n before referred to, to have no small weight with 
Indigo and his neighbors 

John Codline and his friends and neighbors protested stoutly against this plan, 
and the arguments by which it was supported. He had, indeed, as well as the 
rest, done a great deal in the way of making cloth and other things for domestic 
use, and had shared with the rest in the profits of these things; but his natural 
vocation and all his former habits inclined him to trading, for which he had so 
great facilities; and while he was willing to submit to a fair share of taxes for 
paying off the scores of the club, or Uncle Sam's debts, as they were generally 
termed, he did not wish to have to strugeele with any unusual difficulties in set 
ting his trade to going again, especially for the sake of putting cash into the pock 
ets of the other members. It was in vain, however, that he told them that every 
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tub should stand on its own bottom, and that the less they made their rules to 
bear on the concerns and enterprises of individuals, the better it would be; that 
if they once began to pursue such a course they would find it hard to go on so 
that all should be satisfied, and impossible to turn back, without not merely dis- 
pleasing those who had made their calculations upon the continuance of the 
rules, but even without inflicting upon them serious loss and injury. It all would 
not do; Simon was zealous in his talk and professions, and was so stoutly backed 
up by William Broadbrim and Hunter Longknife, who had now become a sub- 
stantial farmer and planter, that they brought the greater part of the club to their 
way of thinking, and in spite of all that John could say or do, the vote was passed 
in favor of the proposed new system of taxes, which, by way of setting forth its 
importance, in the chuckle of their success, they christened the “ Forest System, 
indicating thereby that they considered its principles as those which were to be 
the guides in the future regulations of the affairs of the Forest. 

Although John was rather grieved at the failure of his efforts to counteract the 
adoption of these doctrines, yet he was too orderly and well-disposed towards his 
neighbors and brethren of the Forest, not to submit to the regulations when they 
were once fairly voted in; so when that was done, and the meeting of the club 
broke up, he stumped his way home, solacing his vexation with an occasional 
grumbling ejaculation, duly responded by Ploughshare and one or two others, 
who bore him company as far as their roads lay together. When at home, John 
lighted his pipe, and sitting down in the chimney corner withont saying a word 
to his wife, who, seeing that something was wrong, like a prudent woman, for- 
bore from asking any questions, lest she should make a bad matter worse ; he 
whiffed away for some time in solemn silence, apparently in deep cogitation, in- 
terrupted or varied only by occasionally withdrawing his pipe from his mouth, 
and rolling slowly forth a huge volume of smoke, as if turning over in his head 
some ponderous idea, in order to look at the other side of it. 

Atter a while, his puffs became more frequent and vehement, enveloping his 
whole head in a cloud, through which his keen gray eyesmight be seen sparkling 
in the licht of the fire with unusual animation. At last he jumped up in an 
ectasy, and swallowing a whole mouthful of smoke, dashed his pipe behind the 
back-log, and, with an unusual animation, burst out with “ By tlie rams’ horns of 
Jericho, | vow | have it ‘¢ Have it? have what?’ exclaimed Mrs. Codline, her 
prudent taciturnity entirely swept away in her surprise at her good man’s unex- 
pected boisterousness; “* Why the Lord have merey upon you, John! are you 
going distracted, that you swear in such an awful manner, and throw an almost 
bran new pipe into the fire after that fashion! why, what is the matter with you 
John? do tell me!” and a tear of concern stood in the good woman’s eyes, for 
fear that, as she had suggested, John was really losing his wits. 

Her fears were groundless; for, so far from John’s brains being disturbed, they 
had been engaged in their owner's service, and to right good purpose, too, as the 
sequel showed. John was, however, a little calmed down by his wife's rebuke, 
and still more by her look of concern, and he replied, ‘“ Do n't be frightened, my 
dear, I am not crazy, though | did swear a little by those noisy instruments ; the 
fact was, | felt as if I must say something hard, or I should split, and so I rapped 
out with whatever came first, though why it should have been Joshua’s trumpets 
Iam sure I can't tell; nevertheless, as they proved mighty serviceable instru- 
ments in their way, I trust the mention of them will not be otherwise than a good 
sign for the success of my plans. As for the pipe, though I don't like to be 
wasteful, yet, after all, it is but a little piece of paltry Delit ware, and not worth 
talking about, as long as [have plenty more in the cupboard.” He then related to 
the good woman what had been done atthe club that night, and his own vexation 
in consequence, thinking, as he did, that Indigo and the others were selfishly re 
garding their own interests only, without caring at all for him and his; “ but I'll 
be even with them yet,’ added he, “ or my name is not John Codline, and my 
head is nothing but a pumpkin. Let them catch a weasel asleep, if they can 
What is sauce for the goose may be sauce for the gander too; and if they can 
make money out of their rattletraps and tinkering notions, | do not see what is to 
hinder me from doing it, as well oreven better than they ; aye, and from keeping 





my shop and carts agoing, too, right merrily. There is the brook that turns the 
grist-mill ; there ’s plenty of water in it, and a number of fine pite hes, as it comes 
tumbling down the rocky ledges, at the upper part of the orchard I'll go to 
work on John Bull's plan, and set up machines for spinning and weaving th 
same cotton-weed that Indigo inake ymuch fuss about, and i ‘ll contrive t 
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make some of the other things too that the rest are so zealous about. I can work 
as hard and as well as they ; and the boys and tenants wo’ n't be behind hand, I 
dare say, with the best of them; and some of the carts can be employed in bring- 
ing cotton from Indigo’s plantation. When we are once well started, I will load 
them up with some of the cloth, and sell him his own stuff again, for he must 
purchase it somewhere ; his black cattle may till the sround well enough, but they 
will make but an awkward business of spinning and weaving ; and if he does not 
choose to let me bring him goods from Canghi and Gunga, or even from the trad- 
ers on the other side of the great common, | ‘il e’en sell him my own; and if there 
is any thing in his notions that he talked about so learnedly, why so much the 
better ; as long as the rules are voted in, I shall be able to make money with both 
hands 

John was so full of his new plans that he hardly slept a wink 
the time that it was light enough for him to see to dress himsel 
rousing up every body in the house, and setting them all to work in one way or 
another in furtherance of his schemes. Ploughshare and the rest pursued the 
same course, according to their several advantages and abilities, and with the full 
success they hoped for, getting their trade to be again brisk and profitable, in spite 


hed Uncle Sam's notes, and 


all night, and by 
s he was ast 











of the taxes paid to the club, and which fast dim 
making, besides, great profits out of the various mills of different sorts—so that in 
} 


fact they became imore flouris lng than ever, and made money faster This thriv 


] 


ing state extended through al 


| the Forest, with the exception, perhaps, of Simon 
Indigo, and one or two others, who were the first to set the new System 1m opera- 
tion. 

The cause, why Indigo did not find his own prosperity keep pace with that of 








the other For ‘rs, may be easily explained Finding his cultivation of the cot 
ton-weed profitable, he and his neis hbors neolected almost all other productions 
for that, cultivating it on every spot of his plantation where it could be n t 

grow, and of course raising it in large quantities, soas to supply not only the 
Forest, but even John Bull with almost afl he wanted; and, as the profits at first 


were very handsome, they seemed to lorget that there may be too much even ot 


a good thing; and the more cotton they raised, the more they w 














The consequence was, that the cotton grew faster and in greater abundance than 
it was wanted for use; this made the price of it fall, and, of course, diminishe 

the profits of raising it, which diminution fell naturally with the greatest severity 
upon those planters whose soil was the worst, and required the most expensive 
tillage. Of these Indigo was one. His plantation had been under cultivation for 
many years, and not always under the best husband: o that its natural fertility 
was much impoverished “This was not the case with the new plantations in his 
neighborhood, where the soil was yet fresh, and they therefore could make a rea 
sonable profit by selling at such a price as hardly paid him for his time and fabor, 





orrather for that of his black cattle ; for he thought himself tar too great a g 





man to work with his own h 
ferred to walk into a tavern, and take a mint-julep and see a horse-race or a cock 
fieht, than to see that his work was faithfully and quickly done, to say nothing of 
doing any share of it himself: ‘ : : 


d after setting his blacks to work, much pre- 


Consequently, the prosperity of Simon and the other old settlers in that part of 
the Forest did not keep pace with that of the more recently-settled planters in the 
same neighborhood, nor with that of John Codline and the others, who had added 


to their former means of living the new trades, which it was the creat object of 
the Forest System to encourage. As might be expected, Simon did not like this 
at all, and the contrast between the state of his own circumstances and those of 
Codline and Broadbrim, by no means allayed his somewhat jealous feelings to 


‘ 


wards them. It was evident it the Forest System exerted abeneficial influence 








on their affairs; and, as his ow 
head that the system was the cause of this, and that wh 
end of the Forest, it oppressed the south: for he 





throve but poorly, he must needs take it into his 
. - " } 


le it benefited the north 





ly overlooked, or in his 








vexation would not see, the real causes of the differ , in Jolin’s industry and 
economy, and in the too great production of the cotton weed, especially on the 
new and fertile plantations. The Forest System, consequs soon became an 
object of Simon's most particular hatred, and he was const railing at it 
abusing it, denominating it a rascal extortionate notion of John Codline 
though he himself was the first to set it in operation, and the most zealous, at that 
tume, in its praise, and though, through the instrumentality of himse f an 
neighbors, it was forced upon John u pite of all his exertions to prevent 
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John, on the contrary, had now become quite reconciled to the systein ; he said 
that it worked well, and that Simon was nearer right in his notions about it 
than he could have believed at first, though he would sometimes add, that per 
haps he should have got along without it just as well by following his own course 
in trading as he used to. 

One thing was certain, that the heavy taxes on trade—for trade flourished in 
spite of them—conduced marvelously to replenish Uncle Sam's pockets, and pay 
off the debts of the club. The spider's nest in the key-hole of the strong box 
was soon demolished, and the key, from frequent use in locking and unlocking 
the box, was polished as bright as silver. The old gentleman’s credit and that of 
the club rose mightily in the world. Nobody hesitated to endorse his notes, if 
requested, or to accept his drafts, and even the sharpest broker in the country 
could make nothing by shaving them, for there were always plenty of persons 
ready ata moment's warning to advance the cash for them. When, after a while, 
however, the heaviest of his notes were paid off, and the rest in a fair train for 
liquidation, it became a bone of contention in the club, what was to be done with 
the high taxes when all the debts were paid. None of them wanted to keep on 
paying into the common fund more than was necessary for the expenses of the 
club, merely to have the money lie dead in the strong-box, of no use to any one 
Some proposed to spend it in makine good vravel walks through the Forest 
ditching the swampy places, mending the roads, setting up guide-posts, making 
styles and horse-blocks, painting all the pig-styes, and, in short, doing every thing 
that might serve to make the forest look trim and neat, and enable the inhabitants 
to pass from one part of it to another, in almost any direction, without much tir 
ing their legs, or dirtying their shoes, or encountering any sten h or other nuis 
ance of any kind. 

This proposal was objected to by many. They said that the club had no au 
thority to collect money trom the members for such purposes, or to expend it for 
any such, except so far as they were objects for the common benefit, and not 
for that of any one in particular That the principles, in these matters, upon 
which the regulations of the club were origin: 
should skin his own skunks and feed his own fleas. Some things they said were 





y framed, were, that every man 





properly matters of common concern, such as maintaining a pack of hunting 
and watch-dogs, under the care of Uncle Sam, for destroying the bears and 


wolves, and driving out sirange cattle, keeping a good fence round their portion 
of the Forest, furnishing the club-room handsomely, and the like; they would 
not object, they added, to doing something towards clearing out a brook, or mend 
ing a road that ran through a number of different members’ lands, when it was too 
heavy a job for the owners themselves, and when it would pretty clearly be of 
service to the members generally, as in going to mill or club-meetings ; but they 
had no liking for being taxed to mend another man’s barn—atter they had ke p 
their own in good repair, or in any other such expense for the benefit of an indi- 
vidual. 
‘ } 


To obviate this objection, some proposed that, instead of having Uncle Sam 


make the disbursements for these things, according to the different repairs or im 


provements made, the surplus money itself, remaining in the strong-box at the 
end of each year, after all the current expenses and contingencies of the club 








were paid, should be divided among the members, according to some reasonabl 
rule of proportion, to be « Xpended by them for purposes lke those above men 
tioned, in such a way as should best suit their individual notions of benefit o1 
embellishment. This was objected to as a useless trouble and needless expense 


| 
since it was said to be much easier and more profitable to retain the money in 





their pockets than to pay it out by driblets in the form of taxes, only to have it 
paid back again at the end of the year, with the loss of the profit that might in 
the mean time have been made, and witha deduction in the shape of fees to Uncle 
Sam's clerks who acted as collectors 

Simon Indig » at Jast vot up, and in cood set terms be ran to bewail his hard fate 
and impoverished condition, and to rai] against the Forest System, which he a 





cused of beine altogether the cause of it Hie said that the paint was all worn 
off of his house, half of the blinds swinging by one hinge, the glass in many ot 
the windows broken, the roofs leaky, the chimney smokey, the gutter choked up 
the barn-y: gate broken down, so that the pigs got into the flower garden 
though there was, indeed, little there tor them to dest . for the beds were over 








grown with weed | 


ind the gravel walks were all covered with grass. So poo 





Tas hie rrown, ! id, that if was mut of his power t put these thing in better 
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order; and it matters went on much longer at this rate, he did not see that any 
thing would be left for him but to come upon the parish. His poverty was all 


owing to the system of taxes imposed upon trade, for the benefit of the workshops 
that had of late days been set up in the Forest, a rascally system, intended only 


tor the benefit of the plantations at the north and east, and to benefit them at the 


! 
pe 
expense of himself and 


his neighbors. He did not s« ruple in pretty plain terms 
to declare these members of the club a set of knaves and sharpers, who were so 
lesirous of filling their own pockets, that they did not hesitate at filching the 
money out of the pockets of their neighbors by any sort of petty trick. In con 
firmation of this, he told several tricks played upon him by some of Codline’s 
uid Ploughshare’s pedlers, such as selling hiin nutmegs neatly turned out of wood 


yatent gun flints made of horn, wooden clocks that would go only so long as they 
i ; J 


) 


were carried, and the like In some of these stories, Simon no doubt was right ; 





for among these traveling chapmen there were several roguish lads, who, well 
knowing Simon’s character, and his dislike and contempt « 
ie . 


t them, and their mas- 


ters, took their revenge 





ing upon him any sort of imposition that they 





could bring to bear ; thus at ne time requiting his dislike, and making thei 
wn 5 se tricks, however, Codline and Humphrey were 
iot nscientious men, dealing upon the square with every 





ene, ig atany such imposition, that they would have been 
umong the foremost to punish it 


Simon's complaints did not stop here. He said that the establishing of any such 


system, or taxing the members so as to benefit by means of the taxes any kind of 


industry carried on in the Forest, was contrary to the principles upon which the 
club was formed. because it w ts agreed, at that time, that all taxes sh yuld be levied 
Screen 


equ lly upon ai 


I inembers, y reas, by the present mode, he and two or three of his 
neighbors had to pay all the taxes out of their own pockets, while the rest went scot 
free. ‘The rest of the club began to stare at this assertion of Simon, and he, ver 


ceiving this, and that they doubted the truth of this remark, undertook to prove it 





is follows ‘You, gentlemen,” said he, “I admit, ostensibly pay your propor 
tionate shares to the common fund, and many of you to a much larger nominal 
amount than I do; but yet it is I that pay it, after all Where does your money 
come from, gentlemen? You say out of the protits of your trade ind yo ir work 
shops; very well Now a great part of your worksh yps are employed in spinning 
ind weaving the wool] of the cotton-weed which I and my neighbors raise, and a 
great part of your trade consists in selling either the raw m iterial, which y ul wet 
froin me, or the yarn ane cloths that you spin and weave from it; in partic 1 

you pay with it for almost all the goods you buy of our old master, John Bull 








Now, if I did not raise this wool, where woul your workshops be? and where 
your trade ? and whe your profits? and where your ability to pay taxes In 
hort, it all comes from me, and my purse has to bear the whole ¢ xpenses of the 
club 

It was in vain that it was represented to him that he received his pay for the 
eotton he raised, and at the highest market price, and without any taxes upon it 
that the taxes were laid upon articles brought from abroad, and went merely to 
increase the price of them to those who pur hased and used them, and that he 
was not obliged to pure hase more of such things than his ne igh ors more, in 
short, than he wanted, or chose to take He would not believe it. ‘* Nobod 


he said, ** could or should convince him that the man that raised an article 


trade, did not raise all the profits that mi rht be made of it, as long as it was n 
| 
le 








existence, or did not pay all the taxes, or bear all the ses that might accrue 
upon it Im airy form, or on any thing thatit was exchanged for When it w 
farther tried to convince him of the folly of this notion, as it would go far to 
prove that he paid Mr sull’s tax t , ina great part, as v ell as those of Lewis 
Jaboon and Nic Fr » straig way fell into a passion, clapped his fi vers to 
his ears, swore that he knew it was as he said, and that he would have it so at 
iny rate, and accused the rest of the club of trying to cheat and oppress him, 
particularly John Codline and his neighbors, who he declared were at the bottom 
of the whole system 

John bore this attack with his usu calmness, pointed out the real causes of 
Simon’s loss of wealth, as fi is he had re y lost it, though itappeared, trom the 
statements of some of the tenant t ti tters had been nota little exagcerated 
and endeavored to show |} 1 that matters would not be inaterially amended | 
taking off the taxes upon thin from abroad, suchas could be made in the Forest 
nt ft iat sil il ral t ‘ t mn t} ! ‘ ul tec ’ 
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work harder, and spend less. If he would only work as hard as he did himselt 
and be as prudent, he did not doubt but that he would do well The system, he 
said, was none of his seeking; it had been forced upon him, in the first place, by 
Simon's instigation, and his fine talking to the club, and he had only made the 
best of what seemed to him at the time a bad bargain. The plan had sueceeded 
he said, better than he thought it would at first, and he had laid out a great deal 
of money in building a spinning-mill, and workshops of one kind and another, and 
getting trained hands to manage them; all of this, perhaps, certainly a great por- 
tion of it, would be lost if the taxes were taken off from goods bought of John 
Bull, and others abroad, and he could not afford to ruin himself to gratify the 
whim-whams of a passionate fellow, who undertook, when he was in a pet, to 
make water run up hill, and contradicted one day what he insisted upon to be true 
the day before 

After much talking, at two or three different meetings, it was at last agreed upon 
that it would be best to reduce the taxes after the debts were paid; but to do it in 
such a way that it should not materially interfere with the workshopsin the Forest 
This was to be brought about by taking off all the taxes upon such things as 
neither grew nor were made in the forest, and diminishing a little the taxes on 
some other articles which it was thought could bear it without intrenching too 
much upon the profits of workmen making similar articles in the Forest 

Most of Simon Indigo’s neighbors, who had joined with him in his complaints 
against the Forest System, seemed tolerably satisfied to try this plan for a time, 
and see how it would answer; but Simon had now worked himself into such a 
lled, and vow ed he 
would be contented with nothing less than the whole of whathe asked. So home 
he went in high dudgeon, and did little else for a week than abuse Uncle Sam, 
and the club, and most particularly Codline, Ploughshare, and Roger Carrier, call 


passion, as to be in fair trim for running a muck, as it is ca 


ing thema set of canting, whining, praying, cheating, usurious knaves, who 
would cheat the very mother that bore them, and sell their soul's salvation if they 
thought they could make any thing out of Old Nick by the rain, which he de 
clared they certainly would, if they got nothing but a brass button in exchange 
After this, he one me 
‘ 





y 








ing ealled all the family together before breakfast, and 








beg in doling out to them a pitiful story of his grievances—told them how poor he 
was growing, and how he was oppressed and abused at the clul Uncle Sam, he 


said, he had no doubt was getting into the notion, that, instead of being the keeper 
of the eclub-house, and the agent of the members, he was in reality their master 
and meant to try to tyrannize over him and the rest, as John Bull used to once 
For himself, he declared that he would sooner have his ears cut off than submit 
to such scurvy treatment; he might as well be yoked and ringed at once, as put up 
with it. Finally, he told them, that if they would stand by him, he would set 
Uncle Sam and the club at defiance, and refuse to pay the taxes at all, unless they 


ered them so as to suit him. “I ‘ll snap my finger in the old rascals face,’ said 


he, “and Jet him know that | am as good a man as he Is, any day.’ Some of the 
older boys, who were sensible and steady lads, remonstrated with their father upon 
his want of prudence and wood faith in undertaking to do this, breaking the con 


exposing himself to a lawsuit, which he could not but know that he ought to 
lose All, however, that they got for their good advice was a sound rating 
Simon fell upon them, ¢ led them a pack of graceless, undutiful, misbegotten 
whelps, who pretended to know better than their father; and when he was in 


tract he had entered into so many years before with the rest of the Foresters, and 


oO 


trouble, instead of doing their best to console and help him, tried to harass and 
distress him, and to further the malice of his enemies 


The younger portion of the family, some because they were not old enough to 
know better, and others because they liked nothing better than the promise of a 
row, fell in with the old man’s notions, and, putting their heads together, produc 
ed a flaming hand-bill, giving public notice to all inhabitants of the Forest of their 


intention to sul/;, that is, not to mind the laws of the club about taxes, 





pay any taxes after three weeks, unless these laws should be altered into si 
form as to them should seem meet and advisable; adding, that in case of any a 
tion’s being commenced at law for the recovery of taxes due, or that might be 
come due, they would quit the club entirely and forever ; and that if any sheriff's 
officer or constable should come to serve a writ, or levy an execution, or even to 
leave a summons, that, consider 

high and independent rank and station in the Forest, they would crop the ear 


ing his so doing a slight and an insult to their 


ind slit the nose of such officer for his impertinencs 
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The older boys, who opposed their father’s proceedings, sent out another hand 
bill, in which they disclaimed all participation in the foregoing, and avowed their 
intention of yielding obedience to the laws—declaring that they would pay n 
deference to the old gentleman’s illegal commands 

When the news of this hand-bill, and Simon Indigo’s other conduct, reached the 


ears of Uncle Sam, he forthwith set down and wrote him a long and excellent 





letter, pointing out to him the obligations of his contract to the club, and the im 


and remonstrating with him in an affectionate manner on 





proprie ty of his d INO 





the mischief of which he would be the occasion, to himself in particular ; finally, 
declaring to him, that unless he complied with his agreements, he might depend 
upon having the laws of the club enforced 

Some of the family seemed to be a little 
caine more outrageous than ever He imn 
he p litely called Uncle Sam 


throu 


by this letter; but Simon be 


returned an answer in which 





1,] - ; } ] } } 1] 
n old ras¢ re to abide Dy his hand-bill 





h thiek and thin, while he had fingt herewith to put his threats in 








executior He forthwith went, moreover, and gave his attorney a ret ig fee 
in case of his being sued ; and, espying a couple of Uncle Sam's huntsmen out by 
the porter’s lodge in front of the house, and thinking they might be meant to t 
is constable nd serve a writ upon him, he forthwith sent across to John ¢ 
line's to buy a pair of large shears, which he had ground, and hung up ov the 
front door, to be in readiness to crop their ears with, should they offer to come in, 
protesting, however, to them, that he never felt more good-humored or disposed 
to be civ This s e of the nei rs thought he did merely to gain time 
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Wout 1G l 1 t prodivious city 
\\ ul S the character of giants 
W here le I scorn t she should y 
VW i ( sa ell-fleeced clients 
And h € l des, t humerous tor my aitt 
Chere lived, f \ ! votary of science 
A stern ph ier man of part 
\ 1a ot all ] sand arts 
He wasa er for t e 
Which b ist of aves 
Long over st e( pore, 
With brows all twisted like an an lent sage's 
Prizing them de irer than pure wolden ore 
A foe to moths, t t banquet on old paves 
He loved quaint | cs, devices, omens strat re 
And things that were above the common range 
Ia Natura was to him as great 
\ treasure d 1 mine 
Toa ; : 
Ti \ th e old wir 
[ I l 10 t dil 
And, more by far th syne 
Did he adimire t il 
Monstra | were 
One da t in deep, forgetful study 
Che Doct sate,—he heard . sudden r D; 
And in there stalked a tall and somewhat ruddy 
Good-humored-looking, jovial country-chap, 
With spatteres the ind boots bedimmed and muddy 
While from his head he never took his cap 
But, marching str htway to the Doctor's side 
With st 
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‘Oh, Doctor! | have seen the strangest sight- 

A man half black!’ “ Half black! upon my word, 
Exclaimed the Doctor, trembling with delight, 

*“°T is strange, indeed. —half black! I ’ve often heard 
Of individuals not wholly white— 

A rara avis this,—a most rare bird; 
Half black?” ‘“ Yes, sir, he was, from head to foot, 


As black—as black —yes—quite as black as soot 
“ Sit down. sir, if you ple ase; I'll get my book, 
Here the learned Theban on his table spread 
A folio spacious—then a pen he took, 

With inks that colored were both black and red 
That he might m: ] 
In hue 
About the half black man ;—fi 








ions look 


ccordl 





10uId De said 
St in dark Ink 


} 
O thin i, 





His quill he dipped, and then evan 


hat ’s the page on wh 








Albinas white-eyed, women toasted brown, 
lambs, a monstrous bumble-be¢ 
two heads,—the offspring of a clown, 


n one are bette 





l’s father doul 


‘ Here will I draw a line.—and on one side 








I will describe in black the half-black part, 
The other may be red, just then he Spied 
The stranger smile, and turning, with a start 
The Doctor uid, ** Per he man was dyed 
The stranger laid his upon his heart.- 
‘Upon my honor, there is no deceit ; 
Half black, he truly was,—head, arms, and feet 
Was half his head black “* Yes ‘“<One arm black “Yes 
‘One leg black ‘y * Foot, ankle, wrist, and hand 


Ly t 
“The fact is, Doctor, neither more nor less.- 


If now before your eyes the man should stand, 





All unrevealed in native loveliness : 
And through his countenance. so broad and bland 
And through his body you should draw a mar} 


sia 


One half would be unutterably daz 








< 
* What! black as pt?’ “ Yes, in every sense 
His darkness might be felt.’ The Doctor smiled 


r, though a man of very learned pretence, 
He loved a joke,—ofte n had he beguiled 
An hour in merry wit, and could dispense 
With deepest study, gladly as a child, 
On some weak pate a sudden joke to crack, 


The stranger's answers were all down in black 


Now, soberly, the Doctor wiped his pen, 
And, gazing round with self comp! cent alr 
Seized the red ink, that he might copy then 
The color of the part to be more fair 
One half as black as Egypt, said again 


The sapient scriber; * please relate with care, 


fhe hue of t’ other half—white, red, or | 





ue 
} +} } 1 

Wh it, SIr, Was as Diack as Evypt too 
t ‘ ous In i the p sal of 1 lnleresti ist 

( ( Ve ie ( 11Ss ie Alms 
S \ ie th itn « and ¢ ed is the very erudite Doctor who 
erses Hi rt uw y it rat 3 ¢ lioh sur 
t 
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ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY. 


PART IL. 
Irv is an obvious remark, that there is the same general resemblance 
betwee n the minds of men, as vetween their bodies The re are varie- 
ties, indeed, and, in individuals, there may be deficiencies of parts, or 
faculties, which are exceptions to the general fact of uniformity And 
there may be, in regard to body, additional parts. This last, indeed, 
Is not meconceivable We can imagine an individual man with 
a trunk, wings, or horns This is not the case with mind. We can 
conceive of no mind, possessing any faculty, of which we are not our- 
selves conscious, or mor preci ly, which we have not ourselves ex- 
perienced. No intelligible communication, therefore, can exist be- 
tween individuals of the human race, concerning any state of mind 
not common to the experience of each We acquire our knowledge, 
again, of states of mind in other individuals, by means of material 
signs, or circumstances, which experience te aches us to be connecte d 
with similar ones in ourselves This connexion in others, therefore ’ 
is matter of inferens nd not of direct knowledge. Could we acquire 
or convey this sort of knowledge in any direct way, it is obvious that 
there would be few disputes. Such communication may be possible 
In other states of existence, as some mystical sects have tondly imag- 
ined it might be in this, and pleased themselves with the fancies of 
spiritual senses, and the like The possibility, the actual existence 
indeed, of faculties of this sort, even here, cannot be denied. The 
knowledge, however, of them, must forever be confined to thei pos- 
sessors No intelligible communication can exist between them and 
other mdividuals; and all such phrases, as spiritual senses, are as vo 
of signification to these last, as any combination of marks, or letters 
however fortuitou The signs of states of mind, which are of most 
extensive application, are articulate sounds, and the question as to the 
exact state of mind, which shall be signified by any particular com- 
bination of the se. lies at the bottom of many of the controversies 
of mental philosophy It is eminently the case in those concern- 


ing the nature of Virtue. ‘The term Virtue is unintelligible, applied 
1 


to any thing but a state of mind. ‘The midnight assassin plunges his 


dagger into the bosom of a defenceless suppliant, and flying from the 
pursuit of justice, to other climes, lives, haunted by remorse, and sees 
the spectre of his victim forever before him But, in truth, the weapon 
had avoided the heart, and, opening with rough surgery an abscess, or 
pleuritic effusion, restored the wounded individual to health and ac- 


tivity. Does half am inch of measurement, then, only lie between 


energetic benevolence and grave crime? Is murder on one side of 
the diaphragm, and surgery on the other? Does the beneficial result 
take any thing from the crime? Not the least When we use the 
terms Virtue, or Vice, we truly mean to signify a mental phenomenon 
and nothing more And the only question is, what is the operation, to 
which we all agree to give the name of Virtue It is, savs Mackin- 
tosh, obedience of the will to the commands of the moral emotions 
The benevolent feeling is followed by the kind smile, and this is Virtu: 


The proud one is followed by the austere frown, and this is Vice 
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Neither the feeling, the frown, nor the smile, but the notion of the 
relation of command and obedience between them, is truly what we 
mean by the terms, Virtue and Vice. And nothing else—no process of 
reasoning Whatever. Whenever, from any word or sign, we acquire 
the notion of the existence of this relation in any mind, it is immedi- 
ately followed in our own by the sentiment of moral approbation, o1 
the reverse. ‘That the notion of this relation is familiar to the human 
mind, and that it is essential to the notion of virtue, Sir James sup- 
poses that all will agree, while there can be no such agreement, with 
regard to any thing else. So far we find him on the same side with 
Butler, Stewart, Hutcheson, Brown, and the other supporters of the 
doctrine of the moral seuse. as oppos« d to the Utilitarian or Selfish 
schemes. Every form of question which can be raised concerning the 
essence, or true nature of virtue, is either idle or unintelligible, or els: 
may be reduced to this simple one of the definition of the tern 

Is the whole matter, then, to be disposed of in this sitaple manner 
Have the acute men in all ages, who have discussed the question of the 


connexion of Virtue and Utility, been wasting their words, established no 
fact, and proved no position! By no means; the position of the jud 


cious defenders of the Utilitarian scheme is as important as it is unas- 
sailable. It is that this relation, which we call Virtue, is of the utmost 
advantage both to the individual and the community. ‘That were it 


perfect and uniform in the species, there would be little evil left in the 
world, except physical, and of the small share of that, which truly ex- 
ists, much would be removed. And that the true happiness, both of 
the individual and the species, is Just in proportion to its degree of per- 
fection. ‘They maintain further, that we have the notion of degrees ol 
virtue ; that the obedience of the will to some of the moral emotions, 
as benevolence, ranks lower in the scale, and inspires a feebler feeling 
of approbation, than its obedience to some other, as justice, or duty; 
and that the degrees of virtue, thus established by the concurrence ot 
mankind, exactly coincide with the relation of Uulity, which they bear 
to the species. ‘The virtue of justice ranks higher than that of gen- 
erosity, just in the same proportion as it is more for the general wel- 
fare that men should be just than that they should be generous. In 
these views Sir James agrees with the Utilitarians; and those who are 
unwillimg to deny these positions, will have little objection to agree 
with him, that Utility is the criterion of Virtue. ‘Thus far, the par 
ties, like the knights in the old tale, may contend, indeed, but do not 
truly disagree. ‘They look only on different sides of the shield. On 
another question, there seems, at first sight, a more direct opposition 
Are the moral sentiments, and consequently the notions of virtue, which 
cannot exist without them, innate or acquired, original or derivative, 
necessary or contingent? Different sides are apparently taken on 
these points. ‘They have certainly been the subjects of angry discus- 


sion, but is there any real issue? There is a period in the history of 


the human mind, by general admission, betore which none of these 


he admurers of th I (ern ¢ tinental ¢ te \ ly, pernap neurir 
ts wh » are | ! to ! fed with supreme ¢ t mt | lw vilue highly such 
re oning as thatof Professor (« analysis of La K ¢ | 1 see the « ipter n ace 
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emotions have existed, or can be supposed to exist. It may be con- 
tende a however, that the tendencies, or dispositions to them, or the 
rudiments of them are always in the mind. A slight analysis will show 
that the difference here is merely verbal. ‘To say that the mind has 
an innate tendency to exist in certain states, or exhibit certain phe- 
nomena, is to say no more than that in certain circumstances it will 
manifest those phenomena. ‘The position so stated is undeniable, but 
the ground of dispute has vanished. Again, a rudiment can be noth- 
ing more than the thing itself, in some other state, or something 
which is the cause or necessary antecedent of it. The first expresses 
by a periphrasis, only that the mind itself exists, prior to the existence 
of the particular states in question ; the second, that there are antece- 
dent states. Neither is there any disagreement here. ‘Che defenders 
of the originality of the moral sentiments agree with their opponents 
in the very 


positions, distinetly stated, which, expressed in the usual 


phraseology, they regard with horror. ‘The source of this latter feeling 
itis not ditlicult to trace [t arises from an undefined dread of mak- 
ing the bulwarks of the happiness of mankine nt. That they 


are SO In some measure, In port of fact, it possibie to deny 





Cases of idiocy have existed, which presente: -e of them And 
that they Vary much il aegre in different indi is equally incon 
testible. But that some trace of them is to be found iu all, exce pt 

few idiotic exceptions, both parties agree Avain, it may be re peated, 
there is no question, no real issue. ‘The only rational subject of in 
quiry is, the nature of the circumstances to which their existence m Ly 


be traced, whether the true causes both of their existence and diver- 


ity are certain antecedent states of mind, of the nature of which we 
neither have nor can have any knowledve,. or whether such a theory 
of their origin can be framed, as will, so far as it goes, agree with the 
experience of mankind heretofore, and such as may be a fair subject of 
experiment The outline of such a theory is propose d by Sir James 
M ickintosh, which. while of course it borrows something from pre ced 


img 
ant 


write! on tiuls subject, has its foundation most distinetly in the 
f Hartley and Condillac. \\ 


tatements With the former he agrees in 
iracing all the variety of our states of mind to the operation of the 


principle of association. T'rom the latter he would seem to have deriv- 
ed the notion of the amalgamation of various elementary states, inte 
one resulting compound, if one may be allowed to use this chemical 
illustration. The whole theory may be briefly stated in these two 
propositions , 

First, that Virtue, or that which excites in us the feeling of moral 
approbation, 1s nothing but that state of m nad, Which consists in th 
obedience of the act ofthe will to the commands of the moral emotions 


‘Take the case of a man falling overboard. ‘The sight of the accident. 
the notion of the danger, excites in the mind of an individual thi 
emotion of benevolence, sympathy, or love, and this is immediately 
followed by the act of plunging in to rescue him. ‘There is. virtue 
The drowning individual may have been the pectator’s worst enemy 
and a train of emotions arise in his mind, which at last suggests tha 
tthe duty of rescuing him. ‘The moment this arises he acts accor 

ingly: and there is virtue of a higher order. Or, the train sucgests tl 


lotion wo Ws own nterest in : 1ietv, f fere ner { desire ot hi , 
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happiness ; and in obedience to this he acts as before Sut there is no 
longer anything that calls for moral approbation. 

Second, that the moral emotions are secondary qualities, derivatives 
from a few simple emotions, connected originally with sensations, and 
gradually formed and strengthened according to the common laws of 
association with other states of mind. 

Various difficulties present themselves in the consideration of the 
first proposition. Why is it that some actions performed in obedienc« 
to the sense of duty are not regarded as virtuous—as, for instance, 
religious persecutions? Ifthe actions be truly indifferent, and that 
which we regard as the essence of virtue be present, why should we 
blame the individual? ‘The reply is not difficult. ‘The existence of 
that relation, which makes our notion of virtue, is only known to us by 
inference from the visible phenomena. By some individuals, or at cer- 
tain periods, religious persecutions have been consider d evidences ot 
virtue, because obedience to a sense of duty was a direct inference from 
them. In minds, however, which have been trained in better schools, 
the phenomena are associated with other emotions, as pride, hatred, or 
cruelty ; and it is difficult to dissever the association, and to believe 
iculty is the 


that the sense of duty is the single dictator. ‘This difticu 
source of all the want of charity in the world. Being truly conversant 
only with our own states of mind, and infering those of others from 
the sensible phenomena, we are apt to regard actions, which we our- 
selves could only have performed trom evil motives, as having a simi- 
lar origin in others. Whenever we are satistied of the existence of the 
relation in question, it always excites moral approbation, where mental 
sanity 1s not questioned. 

The objection against the second proposition, which appears to have 
the most weight, is, that our virtue is thus lett to accident; that our 
moral emotions are contingent. Nothing, however, can be more 
groundless. ‘They are as necessary under one supposition as the other. 
This inay be well illustrated by the familiar instance of our faculty of 
judging of distance by the eye. That this is acquired, no one doubts 
without the association of ideas from the other senses it would never 
have existed, and yet it is as certain and necessary as sight itself 
Whoever sces, will see objects in their places, though this kind of in- 
formation is truly acquired, and the known result of processes of asso- 
ciation. A being possessed of the sense of sight alone, it is probable, 





would see all objects in one the same plane. And we can con- 


ceive of circumstances, per] as easily as the non-existence of all 





other senses, except sight in a human being, in which no moral emo- 
tion would ever arise If it be contended that the danger would be, 
that the comparative perfection and usefulness of the results from 
emotions, thus left as it were to circumstances, would be often variable 
and questionable—the reply is, that such is the undoubted fact. That 
the theory, which supposes these emotions to be gradually formed from 
afew simple primary affections of the mind, ought to be satisfactory, 
is contended by Mackintosh 

lirst. Because no new principle 1s assumed Association is truly 
i faculty, or law, of the mind 

Second Bee mise it is constantly seen to produce ah los ous re sults 
Name the formation of secondary an asl Mh foresight. pru 
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dence, commendable qualities, lead an individual to endeavor to ac- 
cumulate wealth. ‘This, however, in time, and under circumstances, 
from being regarded as the means, become so closely associated with 
the desire, as to be truly the end ; and we have thus built up the passion 
of avarice, which, by repeated indulgence, becomes far more power- 
ful than the original desire of the things, for the obtaining of which, 
money was first sought But the passion of avarice is as real, as a 
sense of justice, duty, or any moral emotion whatever. In like man- 
ner, children, from mere fear of punishment, a motive of action 
always in itself regarded by the mind with contempt and displeasure, 
May associate the means, the just actions, with the emotion of desire, 
so as to build up the pure and disinterested love of justice, which ts 
unong the noblest of the active powers 

Third Because it corresponds with such a number of the facts to 
be explaimed, as to render it probable, that means may be found of 
econciling them all to it \ theory may be just, betore it 1s complet 
is was long the case with the Newtonian theory of gravity 

Supposing, then, this theory to be just, it opens an extensive field of 
investigation to the observersin Ethical Philosophy Instead of barren 
debates about the definition of terms, we have betore us the vast field 
of discovery of the processes, by which the active powers of man are 
formed and strengthened, till, trom an animal, he becomes a moral 
being, and his mere organic pains, pleasures, and appetites are sublim- 
ated into the noblest springs of action, which can adorn and dignity 


humanity The records of observation, and experiment on this sub- 
ject are scattered through the literature of the world, and we may 
correct our own by the experience of ages Itis here we find t 

source of the relation of Utility to Virtue We begin by pursuing 


Utility as an end by means, which at lensth come to be truly the end 
without regard to any further object; and we love Virtue for its own 
sake As conscience has no other object than the will, it becomes as 


sociated with the notion of that alone; and no phenomenon, trom which 
we do not receive the idea of a willing agent, excites the ieeling of 
! 


moral approbation 


That uniform law of the human mind, which connects necessarily 


: 
with every material phenomenon, the notion of a cause, produces the 
idea of an agent beyond every sensible change; and the marks of de 

s1¢N lead us to infer that this is an inte llivent one. The notion of this 


being, however complex and abstracte d, can be made up only of states 
of our own minds, the only mental phenomena of which we can have 


knowledac it wil vary in different individuals, but must 


iny direct 
be made up in all of those states which the individual regards as most 


desirable he Supreme Being of warlike heathens will be distin- 


guished principally by the attribute of unbounded and terrific power, 


before which all created things tremble; whose wrath is to be propr- 
tiated by bloody sacrifices, and whose enemies are scattered by 
frown Among gentler tribes we find the deity bearing a milder as 


pect, smiling upon cheerful votaries, and pleased with fruits and tlow- 


ers As the notion of what ts truly to be desired gains by experience 
, , re > 4 ’ 
cendency in the mune 1 Supreme Being ts invested with nobler 
> , ’ ; 
tite But IE omay i al prestnaed bial no iengih ol ¢ ype 
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of what was most truly desirable, without a direct communication by 
means of inspired teachers; minds, to speak definitely, which were 
not formed according to the laws which govern the usual formation of 
them in the human species. 

Obedience to the will of the Supreme Being, as soon as we acquire 
the notion of such an agent, must be seen to be the means of the 
greatest advantage to ourselves ; and the process of association produces 
In Us, as In former instances, the connection between our own powers 
of action and the will of the Deity,—the religious sentiment. 

It would seem to follow from these views, that the morality and 
religion of heathen nations must differ little. Each is truly a God 
unto himself. ‘The Deity of the heathen philosopher is as much an 
idol as the wooden divinity of the vulgar, and it is impossible to find a 
principle of action sufficient to carry mankind onward to the perfection 
of their nature. It is otherwise with the rcligion of revelation. The 
notion of the character and commands of the Supreme Being is con- 
veyed to us by direct testimony. It is no longer matter of mere 
associated feelings. Of the importance of religion, as a principle of 
action, no one deliberately doubts ; and the objections brought against 
it are really objections against certain associations, with which it is 
connected. Those, for instance, which are connected with the necessity 
of the belief in certain doctrines. ‘The belief or disbelief of doctrinal 
and speculative pomts, are matters of reason ; they have their place in 
‘a region,” as Sir James expresses it, * where interest never enters 
and passion never disturbs.” ‘The commands of the inspired teachers 
point always to the moral and active part of our nature. But our own 
associations of the connection of virtue with certain forms of belief are 
so perfect, that in many cases it is almost impossible to separate them, 
in contemplating the character of others. It is only by the cultivation 
of another principle, so perpetually inculcated in the New ‘Testament, 
that of Charity, that mankind have been gradually led to condemn and 
avoid any form of persecution for opinion. 

An instance of the effect of association is pointed out by Mackintosh 
in the history of Calvinistic nations. Few of the followers of the Gene- 
van reformer will deny that the views of his sect place the attributes 
and power and inexorable justice in the strongest light. As pain is 
perhaps the first sensation, so fear is among the earliest and strongest 
emotions. We have here, then, the elements of the most perfect and 
efficient association, that can be imagined, and implicit and unwaver- 
ing obedience to the commands of the Deity becomes accordingly the 
strongest principle of action. But the knowledge of what these com- 
mands are with respect to conduct, being derived principally by the 
great mass of individuals in question directly from the scriptures, the 
comparative morality and general virtue of these communities, a well- 
known matter of fact, is an obvious consequence.* Individuals edu- 
cated on other principles may have as clear views and strong convictions 
of the truth, advantage, and necessity of the Gospel, as this class of 
Christians; but it 1s obvious that the eflicient association, the instinct, 
so to speak, of duty, is apt to be extraordinarily powerful by this process 


* « Give me the making of the ballads of a people, and I care not Who makes their laws.”? Whe 
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of formation. It is of course not intended to enter into the question, 
whether other modes, equally good, may not exist, or be supposed,—the 
philosophy of the particular fact being here the only object. Whether 
a similar result could not have been produced in some other way, we 
need not stop to consider ; but we must admit the fact, that to this same 
kind of association we owe our greatest advances in civil liberty. 
‘The notion of obedience to the will of the Deity, when,thoroughly es- 
tablished in the mind, makes all other motives of action comparatively 
feeble, and all the common rules that influence men, as respect of 
persons, or places, fear of punishment, dread of difliculty, and the like, 


of trifling effect. ‘The almost tabled stoicism of antiquity, the ‘‘ atroz 
animus Catonis” of which the heathen world found a solitary example, 
became, under the operation of this simple principle of association, 
the common attribute of all ages and sexes. ‘here was many a Cato 
on board the Mayflower, and many a Cato’s daughter. ‘To any one 
who admits the general accuracy of these views, It must appear a 
striking circumstance in the economy of Providence, that the least 
respectable feeling of human nature, the fear of pain, may, under one 
form of discipline, lead to slavish submission to a creature of clay, 
while, under another, it results in enthusiastic resistance to every arbi- 
trary human mandate 
The general results of the operation of the associating principle on 
» character of commuuttes, might be pursued through a variety of 
and presents, indeed, a field of curious inquiry One general 
may be drawn from these considerations. It is, that the mat- 
‘the greatest importance to communities, are the various means, 
they sanction tor the attainment of ends. That the end sanc- 
he means is a general proposition that almost every one regards 
with horror, and yet it tt unirequently practised upon. Such a 
thing is now and then hear f, as a rafile for charitable purposes, in 
a community which professes to regard gambling as the root of all 
evil. ‘* There needs but one step more,” says the philosophic author ot 
Waverly, in allusiontothe modern notions of learning made easy, ‘‘ and 
the Creed and ‘Ten Commandments may be taught in the same man- 
ner, without the necessity of the orave face, deliberate tone of recital 
and devout attention hitherto exacted from the well-governed children 
of this realm. It may in the mean time be a subject of serious consid- 
eration whether those, who are accustomed only to acquire instruction, 
through the medium of amusement, may not be brought to reject that 
which approaches under the aspect of study; whether those, who 
learn history by the cards, may not be led to prefer the means to the 


end ; and whether, were we to teach religion by way of sport, our pupils 
; I 


might not thereby be-gradually induced to make sport of their religion.” 


i 
} 
t 


The remarks, which apply to communities, are « qually applicable to 
individuals. ‘he moral associations of these last, however. are evi- 
dently derived in a great measure from education: not the education 
of schools, merely, but that which commences with the earliest feeling 
of the existence and relations of other minds, and has made immens¢ 


progress, long before the parents think it has commenced. Hence the 
w} 


i character, ich is often handed aown through so many 
generations : and hence the habits of the parents are, a priort, to be 


reasonably taken into consideration, im considering the character of 
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their offspring. Not to hike a breed may be a vulgar notion, but, like 
many other such notions, its foundation is to be sought for in the expe- 
rience of ages. Of the importance of the education of example, 
nothing need be said here, except to notice the necessity, in consider- 
ing it, of regarding means more especially. It will be of little use to 
heap precept upon precept, upon the danger of using ardent spirits, 
while you associate the idea of every occasion of festivity with brandy, 
the idea of profit with its sale, that of unmanly timidity and self-dis- 
trust with the simple act of signing a pledge to refrain from it, or that 
of its medicinal importance with circumstances of debility. 

It will be seen that the distinctive character of the opinion of Mack- 
intosh is, that the term Virtue is truly applied to an idea of relation 
On the occurrence of the first sensation, the first operation of the hu- 
man mind, there must exist, simultaneously, three notions, those of 
itself, of something that is not itself, and the relation of owtness, or 
ditference between them. In like manner, when we contemplate an 
action which excites any moral emotion, we have the notion of the 
act, of the disposition or emotion which prompted it, and the relation 
between them, and this relation it is which constitutes Virtue or Vice 
The contemplation of voluntary actions again, may suggest many other 
relations; among others, that of Utility. Whenever the notion of this 
relation arises in the mind, whether it be in consequence of an original] 
law, or, as Mackintosh supposes, it is a result of processes of associa- 
tion, which may, at some time, be traced,—it invariably suggests the 
sentiment of the duty of performing it, which may be followed or not 
by the volition, according as its power is, or 1s not, sufficient to pro- 
duce it. ‘This, then, is the nature of the connexion. We see that the 
notion of Duty arises immediately as a consequence of the notion of 
Utility, and that im many cases where Utility is doubtful, it does not 
arise till the notion of Utility is obtained, by means of some process of 
reasoning. And it is probable that, as we see tt arise now in this con 


nexion, 1n regard to certain acts, it may have originally risen thus im 


regard to all, or that the notion of Utility is its necessary antecedent 
Having once arisen, however, it becomes, as a matter of course, asso- 
ciated with other circumstances, and may arise whenever any of these 
oceur. In circumstances entirely new, where there is no association, 
it can only arise again in consequence of the antecedent notion of 
Utility. ‘ Whether these things are so, is of course a question of fact, 
and it is better to think out the phenomena, so to speak, than to enter 
into any @ privri questions about whether it is, or is not, @ selfish sys- 
tem, or Whether Virtue is an essence or a quality 

Since Mackintosh, therefore, does not make the consideration of any 
end, or the act, to be that which we truly understand bv Virtue, but a 
certain relation between the latter and an emotion which may arise in 
various ways, he avoids some of the difficulties which have embar- 
rassed other ethical philosopher 3. Every one is aware of the difficulty 
of attributing Virtue to any act, since the very same act may be vir 
tuous or vicious according to its relation to some mental phenomenon 


and on the other hand, the attributing it to an intellectual process, the 

consideration of an end, or consequence, leads to the difficulties of the 

selfish schemes, and would prove that we did not feel the sentiment of 

moral approbation on the contemplation on acts done in obedience to 
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those impulses of benevolence and love of our fellow-men, which ar 
of that immediate character which we denominate, in common lan- 
guage, instinctive ; and sometimes places its defenders in awkward 


good in- 


opposition to the proverbial maxim, that Hell is paved with 
tentions.* 

This mode of considering the question, as suggested by Sir James, 
throws much light on the long-contested question of liberty and neces- 
sity. Not that any mode of considering it can add any thing to the 
evidence of moral liberty. ‘That question was long since settled con- 
clusively by the common sense of mankind—‘t We know we ‘re free, 
and there ’s an end of it,” is the mere expression of the universal 
conclusion. The logic, which leads to a ditferent conclusion, is of 
course wrong, but it is not unintere sting to see how it is wrong,—w here 
Is the exact position of the false step. The whole doctrine of necessity 
rests on the assumption, that every pli nomenon must have a cause 
We have no other evide nce, howe ver, of the existence of any thing 
except our belief of it, and this is and must be suflicient proof—no 
evidence can prove any thing to us, ¢ xcept it forces our beliet—we 
have no other evidence of the existence of the external world, except 


our belief, and any process of reasoning to the contrary, must take its 


{ ‘ 


origin from some position, of which we have no other evidence than 
belief, and no stronger belief than that of the poit against which we 


reason. ‘lhe assumption of the necessitarian, therefore, properly ex 
pre ssed, is this. We cannot have the notion of any change what 
ever, without the notion of the relation of causation existing between 
this change and some other circumstance If this be admitted, the 
doctrine of necessity follows of course—it is absolutely unavoidable 
But the error lies in the assumption ; it is not true The appeal to 
consciousness Is perle ctly Satislactory. There is an excepuion, ind 
this is the act of volition The relation of causation is not, in this 


case, as in every other, necessarily connected with the consideration otf 
thie | | 


henomenon It is impossible for us, indeed, to get clear of the 
notion of succession. ‘he belief that there was a time when nothing 
was, 18 absolutely impossible; we cannot have the notion of an act of 
will, without the notion of its relation to an antecedent; but what is 
that relation? Relations are various. ‘That of causation is one, coin- 
cidence another, succession another, and obedience and its correlative 
command are others, and these last are the relations which we feel to 
exist between those states of mind, which we call the active faculties, 
and that other, which we call the will. The command or the exist- 
ence of the motive power, is not the cause. ‘The relation is felt to be 
different—and the whole ditliculty arises from giving the same name 


to two pl unly diffefent relations To say that the re lation of ca 


isa- 
tion does or may exist between motive and will, is to take precisely the 
same kind of view as that of Berkeley with regard to the « xternal world 
It may not exist at all, since we have no other evidence of it than 
that belief, which is a necessary part of the constitution of our minds 
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We may not feel the pain of a wound, or two, may be four, for a 
similar reason. 

But if these views are correct, should it not follow, that the doctrine 
of necessity 1s a mere harmless formula, productive of no influence on 
human affairs. This is so far from being true, that itis notorious, that 
some consequences of this doctrine have been common in all ages, and 
very injurious ones. ‘The whole interest in the question is derived 
from facts of this kind. “This,” says the poet of Nature, ‘ is the ex- 
cellent foppery of the world, that we make guilty of our disasters, the 
sun, the moon, and the stars; as if we were villains on necessity; fools 
by heavenly compulsion; knaves, thieves, and teachers by spherical 
predominance ; drunkards, liars, and adulterers, by an inforeed obedi- 
ence of planetary influence ; and all that we are evil in, by a divine 
thrusting on.” Every variety of nonsense by which people in society 
attribute to hereditary conformation, or inborn tendencies, those evils 
and follies, which are the results of their own will and choice, is but a 
form or modification of the doctrine of necessity The process by 
which this is effected is sufficiently simple. If a carpenter were to 
measure a table with his rule, and the rule, without his knowledge, 
were shortened half an inch, the proportions of its divisions being still 
maintained, he would of course suppose, that the table which he meas- 
ures to-day and finds to agree with his altered instrument, agrees in 
like manner with the one, which he measured yesterday, and might 
involve himself in numerous difficulties, before he discovered the alter- 
ation. In like manner the logician, when he announces the proposi- 


lea of causation, 


tion that every phenomenon necessarily involves the 1 
does not include, in his general or complex idea of phenomena, that of 
the act of volition, but ever after uses it as if he had. This rule is 
altered without his being aware of ‘K. and he does not perceive that it 
is so, till it is applied to the original standard. He is confounded and 
puzzled, indeed, whenever he observes that things measured by it do 
not agree with the standard: but the belief in the truth of the inmstru- 
ment, Which has become fixed in his mind by strong association, is con- 
tinually leading him into the most injurious errors: and to continue the 
illustration, when he delivers the rule as a correct one to apprentices, 
who adopt his opinion without examination, it is difficult to set limits 
to the contusion that may ensue. 

Another source of perplexity in regard to this subject, is the distine- 
tion between the will and all other states of mind, which ere truly 
effects, and in no degree free. We cannot help perceiving, associating, 
or remembering, &c. : the dependence of these upon causes is as neces- 
sary, as that of any other phenomenon in the universe. ‘These causes 
may be classed under three general heads 

First. Bodily conformation, which gives rise to the differences of 
age, sex, and that assemblage of general characters, which has receiv- 
ed the name of temperament. ‘The influence of these upon mind is 
yet almost a terra incognita. Scattered observations are numerous, but 
little has been done towards collecting and arranging them in such 
order, as to enable us to draw any sound general conclusions. ‘The 
great error of most laborers in this department of science, is the want of 
distinction between the primary and secondary qualiir sol mind Th 

} en} ‘ 
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are truly secondary qualities and mere results of association, and what 
are primary, and belonging to all minds of the human race 


Second. External circumstances, including education in its widest 


acceptation. All that is taught in any way, whether by the ay pear- 
ances of nature, er communication with his fellows 

All the circumstances of these two classes m iy be fairly plead in mit- 
igation of our censure of the vice or folly of individuals, since they go 


to strengthen the active powers, and are so far instances ef good or 
bad fortune. 


The third class comprehends only the operations of the will Every 
act of obedience to the moral emotions, strengthens the intluence of the 
latter A long course ol ove dience to any motive, either cood or bad 
constantly increases tli difliculty ot resisting its intluenc ah 


difficulty amounts, in some cases of habitual virtue or vice, almost to an 
impossibility, but it is to be observed that it never does entirely—the 
individual, at the moment of yielding te motive, feels always that he 


has power to re frain Ile has the evidence of consciousn ss, the most 
perfect evidence, which the human mind can have, that his will is free 
It follows, thatt enower thus civen to evil p ssions BV 1 pe ited acts ol 
choice « in never be iV EXienuUuation OF vic The ext nuation is only 
to be sought for in ti circumstan which ive rendered the virtu- 
ous act of will at diflerent times more difficult The distinction is 
nice, and, in the consideration Gf individual cases, can seldom bs 
without more know] dave than belongs to our present stat of bein 
1 
But \ t 

It is not, howe { I nad co nd enable to ¢ 
plain s tistactorily the reason, why our nora’ approbation lOHOV\ ict 
ol goodne which habit ha rendered near akin to thre operations « 
instinct Experience has taught us to associate them with the notion 
of character nd along cou of virtue, as certaimly as we asso 
atrocious wickedness with the habit of criminal indulgence 

Th Ss three class : comprehend all ne cases, of which we « in 
quire thre knowled i 1} Wh Unas ted jac itt v1 ere is am t! I 
which we only learn by means of revelation This is the direct opera 
tion of one mind upon another, commonly known by the name of 
inspiration. Of the extent and degree of this operation little can be 
expected to be known in this state of being; to presume suc n influ 
ence in individual cases can only be safe when the results are such a 
clearly conform to the dictates of wisdom and virtue 

ESOP. 
i 1 \ I Kl M 

ASsop, the imc yaparable narrator ol ple isant lables concerning ani 
mals and plants Was cruel vaten by his hard masters, and driven 
from the city out into the yilderne “Othe unhappy man! cried 


one ot his tellow-slaves when he wasece t out I nhappys 
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AD sop S01 
‘The sense of my freedom!” replied the Phrygian man, and de- 
parted 


After some days, several of his acquaintances went out to bury his 
bones, for they believed that he would have voluntarily put an end to 


his wearisome lite But sop sat contented under a tree. Then 
they wondered, and told him why they had come He laughed, and 
related to them the fable about the Woodman and Death but they 
inquired, ” Why did not the faint and tired Woodman follow Deat! 
when he called him ?” sop “unswere d, ‘The sweetness of CXIst- 


ence detained him, and the hard skin of his hands.” 


Then stepped one forth and said ; ‘‘ sop, we are justly astonished 
et your serenity and joyous mind Nature denies to you every thing 
which can delight men; your body ts infirm, and you cannot even 
breathe without difliculty : your form is ugly; men deride you as soon 
as they behold you, and will not even endure you as a slave and now, 
in this desolate region, what can the gods atlord you as a recompense? 

iD op answer d, * A share of their divine nature Thev teach me 
the conversation of antmnals ind have bestowed on me the creative 


power to make them sp 


> } ; } | 1 . vieglam ”’ ") wn t} 
ou have a high opmion of your own wiscom, bevsan now anotlhe 


trom the crowd, ind you seem to maintain that Nature has con 
pensated in your favor for what she has denied to others. Te who i 
not wise, then, must curse unjust Nature whenever he looks within.” 

‘““ He only looks without,” replied /Msop, ‘* and within he has ex; 
rience only of the deceiving blossom of folly—conceitedness 

They left the joyful wise man, wondering But before they separ 
ated, they inquired, * Will you then bury vourself, and the treasure 
of your collected wisdom and experience in the desert?” A’sop an- 
swered, ‘‘ No: I will arise and go where men most need truth and 
wisdom ! ‘* And where is this?” one asked) ‘* Where there are the 
greatest number of priests, and a temple and altars!’ And he went 


to Delphos 


But he had not been long at Delphos before the priests raised a 
great persecution against him, because he freely spake the truth; and 


they charged him with robbing the temple, and threw him into a 


gloomy prison. But the little Phrygian man was here happy and even 
merry, so that the jailor wondered and asked him, ‘* What in all the 
world can keep thee happy in this dark imprisonment!’  A&sop an 


swered, ‘*‘ Contentment with myself.” 

But the priests conducted him out from prison to throw him from 
the Phradrian rocks. He went on the way to death with a happy coun 
tenance. Then one from the crowd inquired of him, ‘f What fills 
thee with such power, that in the very sight of death thou dost not 
lose thy spirits and thy joyful mind ?” Ksop answered, “ The con 
sciousness of innocence and my past life And he was thrown fron 
the rocks and gave up hes spirit 
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rHE DEMON OF THE CLOSET. 


iv has become fashionable, of late, to deride the idea, once so com- 
mon, of an agency of bad spirits in human affairs; and wise and 
learned men have labored to convince the world that Demonology and 
Witchcraft are but the idle inventions of a superstitious age Let 
such as will, be convinced by these arguments, if they please ; facts are 
facts, and if any one will read the following narrative without coincid- 
ing with us in opinion, we should consider the effort vain to attempt 
to persuade him that there are as many Demons now busy in the world, 
as there were an hundred years ago 

Frank Seymour was, for many years, my friend and companion 
lie was about thirty years old when [I first met him, and was rising fast 
ito eminence at the bar tle was the husband of one of the most charm- 
re, and the father of a bright flaxen-headed boy, 


ing women in the villa 
upon whom he doated with all a father’s’ fondness He was the favor- 
ite of all who knew him, and his house, which was the prettiest in the 
neighborhood, was a frequent resort for all his friends who loved to 
visit a scene of such unmingled happiness as they there witnessed 
rank was justly proud of his beautiful wife, and was never so happy 
as when, released from the cares of business, he could sit in his own 
snug parlor, with his boy on his knee, and listen, while she sung some 
favorite air to her piano, or join in the merry laugh that was so often 
heard from the cheerful group that gathered around his fire-side on a 
winter’s evening. There never was a happier creature than | vite 
then seemed to be Hler heart seemed literally full of joy to over- 
flowing. : 

The first time that [ met Frank was at a little party at his own 


house, soon after my removal to N [ shall never forget the agreeable 
impressions which [ received at that visit; and if there ever was a man 
whom I envied, it was h fle was not rich, but every thing around 
him wore such an air of comfort and neatness, and there was such a 


tinishing touch of taste upon every thing within and around his house, 


that no one could fail of being struck with whatever he saw there 
There was no idle expense of decoration, but the furniture was so 
that his 
parlor was really a pleasanter object to the eye, than many a gor- 
seously furnished drawing-room of a far more princely m insion 


He was not, as I have said, rich, but he had been so far successful 


judiciously selected, and the ornaments so tastefully arranged 


mm business as to be above the fears of poverty, and he was ynetimes 


suspected of an undue propensity to acquire wealth. 

There was a closet which opened into his parlor in which he was 
understood to keep his private papers and whatever money he might 
po sess, the door of which Was ever C irefully locke d , alid, as his wilt 
never made any inquiries into his pecuniary concerns, she never felt 
any curiosity to examine what his closet contained 


His fondness for money seemed to increase with its possession, until 


it became a passion which could no longer escape the attention and 
emark of his friends His visits to the place of the deposite of his 
vealth were observed to b lore frequent ne itd: thy crowth of this 
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his friends, a change, which they could not describe, but could not fail 
to feel and lament. Frank, however, was still the same noble tellow 
before the world that he had ever been, and appeared at times with 
such a brilliancy and power as to surprise even his admirers; and 
whatever might have been the seeming coldness of his manner to his 
friends at one time, he was so ardent, so generous and fascinating at 
another, that they forgot his former coldness and were ready to forgive 
every weakness of his nature. 

It had not occurred, however, at that time, to his wife, that any 
change had taken place in her husband’s manner or feelings. There 
was an indescribable something, which, at times, made her sad; but it 
was a feeling so new to her that she did not know how to trace it, or 
to what to ascribe it. She often saw a frown upon her husband’s 
brow, but she did not doubt it was that of care or thoughtful abstrac- 
tion, Which the perplexities of business might have planted there, and 
she was satisfied with this mental explanation. He had become less 
and less frequently the companion of her evening hours, but she knew 
that business engagements detained him, and she cheered the long 
and lonely hours that she spent in waiting his return, with the thought 
that it could not be long before this lite of toil would give place to 
competency and ease, when she might again enjoy the society of one 
for whom she had cheerfully given up the world. And when she 
heard his well-known step, she forgot the time she had impatiently 
watched his approach, and welcomed him with a wife’s sweetest smile 

Not only had Frank’s visits to his treasure become more frequent 
than formerly, but he appeared anxious to avoid the observation ot 
others, especially of his wife, whenever he made them. Often did she 
hear him leave his bed at midnight, and listen to the sound of his foot- 
step as it was directed to this closet; and the sound of the bolt, as he 
unlocked the door, grated harshly on her ear at that still hour, when 
no other sound could be heard but the sott breathing of her infant, that 
slept undisturbed by her side. Nor could she fail to remark a wildness 
in his eye, and a hurried coniusion of manner in her husband, when- 
ever he returned from this secret haunt to his couch, which were alike 
strange and unaccountable to her. She did not, however, allow her 
thoughts to dwell on these appearances, and still struggled to be as 
happy as betore 

In a village like that of N. there is always an idle curiosity in 
the minds of people upon whatever concerns the aflairs of others, 
which makes the private concerns of every one a topic of conversation 
in almost every circle. ‘There are, too, in every village, some whose 
love of the marvelous, and whose long-cherished recollection of early 
tales, make them credulous and keenly alive to every thing that assumes 
the appearance of mystery. 

No ghost had ever been seen in the church-yard of N. nor was it 
situated near enough to the coast to have had any one search there for 
Captain Kidd’s money. But there were many, whose hearts beat 
quicker, and whose steps were lighter, whenever they passed after 
night-fall near the white tomb-stones that were seen thickly clustered 
near the littlhe church of N. And many there were who did not 
doubt that the arch-enemy of all good had, in his day, purchased 
many a wicked soul with that root of all evil—gold, 
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‘The people ot this village had marked the changes which had been 
coming over Frank Seymour, and every gossip was ready with a reason 
to account for it ; and had these been any thing rational, or even prob- 
able, according to the common course of events, they would have lost 
their interest, and of course their value, among the conjectures which 
were raised upon the subject. Whenever his wealth or his growing 
moroseness of manner were spoken of, there were always sly hints and 
secret whispers thrown out that all was not right; and whenever they 
recalled some incoherent expression, or some wild and extravagant re- 
mark of his, and when it was remembered that he was now rarely 
seen in the village except at twilight, and when, more than all, it was 
remembered that he was of a profession between which and the 
spirits of darkness there has ever been supposed to be a somewhat 
natural affinity, there was many a homily read on the dangers of 
ill-gotten wealth, and many a moral pointed with the madness of the 
merchandize of one’s soul. 

Many, however, looked with envy rather than fear upon Frank, 
even in his altered condition, and were willing to give currency to any 
rumors which might tend to check the success in life of one whose 
prosperity liad so much exceeded their own. 

Such was the state of the gossiping world of N. when the birth of a 
third child rendered it necessary for frank to employ the services of 
one of those ancient matrons who become the repositories of village 
scandal, and whose easily-wrought tancies revel in creations of the 
wondertul and the strange 

She had known Frank when he was the delighted father of lis first- 
born, and she saw him now the cold, indiiferent, and unfeeling parent 
of a third innocent and Lelpless infant. She saw, too, that there was a 

‘There was a paleness upon the 
cheek of his wife, which was something more than the hue of disease ; 


change im every thing around her. 


and the fond yet timid look, which she cast upon her husband, as he 
sat moody and silent by her bed-side, was something so different from 
what had once been the case, that even the crone, whose heart had long 
been callous to all the softer emotions, was touched by her altered 
appearance, 

[t was now June, but the little garden around the house was green 
with rank weeds, among which a scattered flower was here and there 
struggling to lift its head. ‘The woodbines and honeysuckles had been 
beaten down trom their decaying frames, and lay neglected amidst the 
grass that was springing up in the walks, which had once wound 
through the beautitul shrubbery that had sheltered and surrounded the 
house. 

[f frank at any fime broke his sullen silence in her presence, money, 
expense, and ruin were the topics of his conversation ; and the oftene: 


] 


’ we 
he sought this fatal closet, the more gloomy and morose he became 


The crone, of whom | have spoken, at length resolved to discover 


the cause of this strange change. She had heard the hints and = sur- 

mises already referred to she had remarked his secret visits to ; 

particular spot, and did not doubt if she could even peep within that 

secret and forbidden place , the mystery would be solved. She deter- 

mined to make the attempt, and, having waited till she heard him de- 
| 


cend im the course of the night to the parlor, she followed him with a 
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silent and stealthy step. The clock from the neighboring church toll- 
ed the hour of one as she entered the parlor, and heard the door of the 
secret closet creak on its hinges. Frank was just entering it, and the 
lamp which he held threw a dim light upon the deep darkness within, 
which was all she could distinguish, as the door was closed as soon as 
he had entered. She listened for a moment, and heard deep but in- 
distinct mutterings of voices in the closet, and then all was still again 
She listened still longer, and again heard the sound of hoarse and half- 
suppressed oaths and curses which seemed to come from no earthly 
voices, and soon all was again silent. She could endure it no longer: 
her blood chilled with terror, and she hastened back to the sick cham- 
ber of the wife, not doubting that she had heard the unearthly sounds 
of no human dialogue; and she had heard, too, mingled with this, the 
chink and ring of the money for which Frank had sold his soul, as he 
counted it over and deposited it in his secret hiding-place Iler sus- 
picions were confirmed beyond a doubt, when, in a few minutes, he 
looked into the chamber where she was sitting by the side of the suf- 
fering patient, on his way to his own apariment, and she saw a glare 
and wildness in his blood-shot eyes, which no oue could mistake for a 
human expression. Nor were her convictions weakened when she 
heard at intervals during the 1 ight from the chamber to which he had 


retired, the uneasy tossing of his frame upon his bed, and the half-ar- 


ticulate terms of blasphemy which he muttered to himself, or, to her 
excited imagination, addressed to the spirits that haunted his couch 
The terrors of that night were too great for her to endure a second 


time, and she abruptly lett his house in the morning. From that hour 


every one in the village studiously avoided T’rank’s presence ; and if he 
was seen at all, it was gen rally after dark upon some unfrequented 
path, ruminating in silence or muttering to himself. His demeanor 
became more and more reserved and morose, and even to his former 
friends he was moody and repulsive. He was no longer seen at 
church on the Sabbath, nor at his office on week days, and no one in 
the village doubted at last that a demon had possessed him. 

About six months after the night of which I have spoken, I received 
! pressing note of request from Frank’s wife to come to his house. I 
went, and [ could not have imagined it possible that such a change 
could have taken place between what I then saw and what [ had wit- 
nessed so few years before when [ first visited there. Frank was pac- 


ing the room with an unsteady step. Ilis two eldest children stood 
shivering over an ill-supphied fire, near which his wife was sitting with 
i feeble and sickly infant upon her knee, and presented at once the 
picture of terror and despait Her beauty had all faded, and a hag- 
ken its place. Her husband had that morning 
received a letter which seemed to exasperate him to a paroxysm of 


rage, and under this excitement he had offered her personal violence 


ao 


card paleness had ta 


Domestics she had long been destitute of, and her children were too 
much _ terrif for her to dare to remain any longer alone Every 
thing that 
I had once listened to was gone, every ornament in the room had dis- 


ippeared, and a few broken chairs and a shattered table were all the 


saw wore the aspect of cheerless misery. The piano that 


furniture that remained I sat down in silence, and my eye rested on 


the once fine features of Frank Seymour. I had scarcely seen him 
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for a year, and [ shuddered at the change that I witnessed even within 
that period of time. I never before saw so much of the very fiend in 
human shape as his swollen visage and sunken eye presented. He 
muttered to himself half-stifled curses upon his family and the world, 
and sometimes a ghastly smile would steal over his livid countenance, 
and this would be succeeded by a darker frown upon his hard-knit 
brow. 

I felt that my situation was becoming awkward and almost painful, 
and was making an effort to break away from so revolting and heart- 
rending a scene, when a loud, quick knock was heard upon the door, 


and a stranger, without waiting to be bid, entered. Frank seemed to 


anticipate his business, and, in a sullen, dogged manner, demanded 
what he wanted? ‘ This will inform you,” said the stranger, showing 


him a paper, ‘‘ and by virtue of this I take whatever is in this house 


into my own custody.” Without waiting for any reply, he began to 
make a memorandum of whatever the room contained. He then pro- 
ceeded to other parts of the house, and in a little while returned to the 
parlor, pparently dissatisfied and disappointed. ‘ You have other 
property than this,” said he, exhibiting a meagre list of a few nearly 


worthless articles. ‘‘ You have other property than this, and I must have 
it.’ ** Nothing,” said Frank, who had by this time recovered in some 
measure from the stupor and confusion into which the entrance of the 
stranger had thrown him. ‘‘ Nothing—l have not a cent for you, nor 
will | bear your insolence any longer—so, leave my house, or,’ with 
an oath, ‘* it shall cost you dear.” ‘* Mr. Seymour,”’ said the stranger, 
coolly, but firmly, “ f know and you know my duty too well tothink I 


shall shrink from performing it.” ‘* That door,” pointing to the secret 
closet, ‘is the only place which I have not examined, and I must ex- 
amine there also.” Frank’s rage now became positively terrible; he 
foamed at the mouth, and trembled in every limb ; and as the stranger 
advanced towards the closet, frank, with a horrid oath, that no man 
living should ever open that door, sprung like a tiger upon him, and 
attempted to seize his throat. ‘The stranger, who was a stout athletic 
man, recoiled so as to evade this attempt of Frank, and having with a 
single blow prostrated him upon the floor, rushed upon the door and 
burst it from its hinges. As the door fell, the mysteries of that place 
were disclosed. ‘The stranger cast one glance and shrunk back, for 
there stood the Demon, to whom Frank had sold himself. soul and 
body ; there was the Fiend, who had consumed his substance, beg- 
gared his family, and more than widowed his wife. ‘There stood the 
altar, on which, like the ancient worshiper of Baal, he had immolated 
his children, and made himself an out-cast and a demon. 

Reader, you have anticipated me—for it is not fancy’s picture— 
there stood his half-drained noTTrLe W 
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A VISION. 


In the paroxysms of that terrible disease, Dyspepsia, its victims 
literally commune with all the 
‘Demons that are found 
In fire, air, flood, or under ground, 
Whose power hath a true contest 
With Planet, or with Element.’ 

It was in one of these visitations of demoniac power, when a curse 
dwelt upon every object, and the images of beauty were transformed 
into those of deformity ;—when all places were better than the pres- 
ent, all conditions happier than my own, and even the ministerings 
of affection became, to a turbid imagination, acts of enmity,—that a 
milder spirit, sent from some purer source, came over me, and I re- 
ceived instruction through the visions of slumber. 

Strange things came by me; place and person were suddenly 
changed. I was now shivering on the snows of Iceland,—now re- 
posing on the voluptuous couches of Persia,—then, wandering through 
Scio’s Isle, I beheld the 

‘ Bright clime of battle and of song 


wrapt in the ashes of desolation. From the ruins of ancient time, I 
turned to the morning freshness of the West.—floated on the beautiful 
Ohio,—beheld the impetuous Missouri,—penetrated the shade of ven- 
erable forests, and reposed at night on the monuments of forgotten 
chiefs, pillowed by the rock, and sheltered only by the broad canopy 
of heaven. 

At last, I seemed to leave the earth, which, in the long distance, ap- 
peared like an illuminated ball in a waste of darkness. I felt myself 
moving with an immense velocity, and was drawn by a resistless power 
towards those stars, upon whose evening glory men delight to dwell, 
and astronomers have, through ages, gazed with unsatisfied curiosity. 
I approached one of the planets. It grew larger and larger, till its 
surface became visibly diversified with shade and color. The distinc- 
tions of land and water were discernible. Motion was perceptible, 
and I was evidently near its surface. At length 1 stood upon it, and 
surveyed with anxiety the unknown world, on which an inscrutable 


| 1 o ‘ , 
destiny had placed me. It was such, as poets have painted the Elys- 
ian } 1cidcs. 

Locos mt é neena virefa 

k inatorum nemorum, s¢ jue beatos, 

Lar hic camy her et lumine vestit, 

Purpur solemgue suum, sua sidera norunt 

‘The blissful seats of happy souls below, 
Stars of their own, and their own suns they know 


Hills and vales were here and there seen, distributed in every curve 
of grace. Wood and copse arose among them, whose foliage in brill- 


iancy exceeded the rainbow, and, in sweetness, the fragrance of 


Arabia Felix. Each tree bore fruit or flower, and the birds of song 


sported in its branches. ‘The quiet streams flowed through banks of 


flowers, and fields of waving herbac« A silver light rested upon 
every object: and all above was bright, and all around was beauty 
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This, thought [, must surely be the land of the blessed. Here peack 
and happiness reside; here the weary are at rest, and the wretched 
find ré pos and here they, who weep with the grief and rejoice with 
the joy of others, shall, when the joys and griefs of earth are gone, 
dwell forever in the unity of love Scarcely had these thoughts passed 
through my mind, when beings similar to myself were seen, walking 
among the tree There, said I, must be the happy dwellers in this 
favored region. On observing them closer, instead of the joyous, an 

mated countenances I expected to ineet, each was sad and dejected 


They walked alone, and despair was visibiy written on every line: 


ment. My imiration was now exchanged for astonishment W hat 
] i ! ] 

can produce gloom and distress, Where there are no wants unsupplied 
‘ i? | if ‘ ‘ ‘any 

and no desires ungratified i \ not ieft long to conjecture, Une 
came near, who, unlike the 1 seemed calm and untroubled 1] 
was old, and venerable, aad solemn, like the portraits, which imagina 


tion draws of the ancient Jewish Patria 


‘Son. said he, “ you breathe with delight the fragrant gale, and 
behold. with admiration. the beautilul scene You see all nature simi 
ing, and are surprised that a country, where care and adversity a 
unk: Wn, f ould hy other than | a id reyoicins infiabitants 
You expected that exemption froma those ils, which darken human 
lite the Tratincation Of each sense e enjoyment ol very luxXxul 
and the fulfilment of every wish. would surely bring pleasure and hay 
piness It is not strange Such are the dreams of man fence h 
repines at the misfortunes of his yndition, and arraigns the mercy or 
the justice of heaven The bein vou see were once like those o 
earth, rit ited Dy thie pa sions, ifflic ( i \ ith tii evils. and envacved ik 
the turmoils of an un ertain ile "hb he were neither ¢ cempt frol 
change, nor mistortun Poth came, and they occupied themselve 
with lamentations, and desi f a state where want and chang 
might never cot Their wishes were heard and gratified. The 


are now in the possession of all, which they once imagimed could con 
stitute happiness; yet they are miserable. ‘Vheir fancied Elysium 
like the 
why? 

their pursuit. Ibis object obtained, he, like th conqueror of old in the 


rold ot Mida : is conve rted nto bitter ashes. Do you ask 


Know, then, that a creatut of desire can only be happy in 


race of glory, weeps for new ones to pursu Here is no changs no 
end All is fixed and forever Nothing can be gained, for all is po 
sessed. Labor is as unrewarded, as that of the miserable Sisyphu 
whose task was forever performing yet never ended, and repose a 
dreadful, as that of the unhappy ‘Theseus, who, in the hell of Virgil 
Mhere are no hopes.—no fears.—no smiles of jov. at happy meetings 
or anticipated pleasure “No tears of gratitude for tender charities 
dang rs a 1d d. O! hh lth rece ered no rerorein’es ¢ er victories won 
no contests tor vlory ind no heights ef ambien, 

‘Where Fam | } I 
Those Vicisitude vhbich rende ! eeable re hiere excha ad ik 
in €XIstcl ol ianvel repr Perpetual ligt Lie rol b 
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the sweetness of the flower is never exhausted, and eternal beauty 
dwells on all around. But not thus peaceful and quiet is he who de- 
sired them. With limited capacities he cannot enter into an infinity 
of pleasure,—with no object of pursuit he languishes into imbecility, — 
and without the diversity, he spends his hours in mournful remem- 
brance of that various world which he despised and has lost He be- 
comes a melancholy exile in a garden of delight,—a mouldering ruin 
amidst freshness and verdure,—a living monument of himself and his 
follies. Such would also be the condition of frail man, if gratified 
without restraint, in the weakness and wildness of his desires Sut, a 
kinder ordinance is made for him. He is only punished during thy 


breve curriculur vitae, 


DV seeing all tl ings trahnsiornx d into the nage ol himself 
‘* It is the soul's prerogative, its tate, 
To change all outward things t own ite 
Pransformed y I hi { ] 
O soul, look tl t] thine trac 
And all through time and down ete 
Where’er thou est iat 1 e shi mm On 1! 
x] nail hou hast s fo al a Learn. then a ! 
son, What thou ha eeh Is a Vision earn, then, that man londe 
wishes realized would be misery Go! dothy duty, and be content 
Hope on tremb soa 
Wait th t t Gaod 
Ohio. Feb. 4A. AS8B8 ID. M 


MiSs HI I GOULD 


{N an interesting series of imaginary dialogues, published son 
years ago in Bluckwood’s Magazine, under the title of ‘‘ Time’s Macu 
Lantern,” there is a conversation between Lord Bacon and Shak 


speare, in which the former says to the latter, ‘* lle, that makes the mul 


titude laugh and weep, as you do, Mr. Sha sspeare, need not tear thi 
critics The sentiment is a just and true one, and worthy of having 
been uttered by the mnamortal Chancellor Popularity is, generally 
spe iking a sure test of merit at least so much so, that a singie Critic 
whose opimons difiered from those of the public, should rather dis- 


trust his own judgement, than call in question the taste of the miayority 


Our remark apply, of course, to such production Ss appe il to thie 
primary instincts of the human mind, and to the Pussions and lee ling 
Which are born, with every man, into the world ‘The philosophes 
must expect a * fit audience , though few: he addresses those who 
think, and not those who feel merely But the man who harangue- 
a lara tudiene \ and produces no eflect upon them may be a Wis 
man, but he is no orator. ‘The verse-maker, whose melodies awake! 
iO ech i wm neal oll Lge} li bet Hill { hh }) 
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The poetry of Miss Gould has been remarkably popular. The 
favor of the public has been expressed in a manner not to be mistaken. 
A large edition of her poems has been sold off rapidly, and a second 
one Called for within a short space of time. We are happy to add our 
humble testimony to their excellence, and the good taste of the com- 
munity. She richly deserves her success, and we are rejoiced that 
she has obtained it. 

‘The most obvious merit of her poetry is that quality, which is char- 
acteristic of the best efforts of the human mind in every department,— 
simplicity. She takes up her pen to write poetry, as she would to 
write a letter; and rhymes and verses, and good ones, too, come as nat- 
urally as words. You may search in vain throughout her pages for 
an extravagant sentiment or an affected expression. Her thoughts are 
natural, and yet not common-place; her language is unstudied, and 
yet she contrives to find the very word she is in search of. She is not 
sbliged to work herself up into a state of excitement before she can 
compose ; we will venture to say, that she can, at any hour of th 
day, lay down her needle, and take up her pen, and handle the one as 
y as the other. Her muse is a wood-nymph, rosy and graceful, 
sometimes bashful, and sometimes a little hoidenish, but a thousand 
imes more attractive than the town lady, with her artificial graces, 
her vapid airs, and her unmeaning prattle. 

lier implicity, however, never degenerates into baldness. She is 

wed from that, by a tact as delicate as ‘‘ a blind man’s touch.” She 
is not only natural and simple, but graceful and refined. Grace is, 
indeed, the child of Nature; stiffmess and constraint are as fatal to it 
in the spiritual, as in the natural body. We often hear the expression 
that such aone isa born gentleman, or a born lady; so there are 
some minds that are born with a delicate sense of propriety, to which 
the rules of good taste are instinctive, and which perceive at once the 
line, which separates strength from coarseness, nature from vulgarity, 


true feeling from heartless sentimentality, and the ‘‘ sublime from the 
ridiculous.” 


Miss Gould has no inconsiderable share of that, which is the founda- 


tion and essence of genius—we mean invention. She copies from no 
model, and her images are the transcripts of forms existing in her 
own mind. She has that gifted eye, which discerns poctic relations 
between common objects. ‘There is a variety in her productions, also, 
which proves the creativeness of her powers. She is not always 


grave, nor always humorous, nor always descriptive, nor always re- 
ilective; but las the power of putting off and on all these various 


moods In forming an estimate of any result, we must, in order to 


have a just opimmion of the merit of the artist, take mto account the 
materials upon which, and the implements with which, he works. The 
chemist, who can extract sweet perfumes from common weeds, is more 


skillful than one, who can do the same with roses and violets. The 
musician, who can make a sing! tring “‘ discourse ‘most eloquent 
music,’ is a more wonderful man than he, who can do the same with 
four. So, in judging of a poet, we must take into consideration the 
subjects upon which he writ As Archimedes said Give me a 
place to stand upon, and I will move the world ;” so almost any man 


1] 
mn) ‘ } “ft yet ttt 
v sav, Give me a poetical subject and I will write poctry 
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In applying this test to Miss Gould, the result will be highly favora 
ble to her. She selects her subjects from among common and fa- 
miliar things ; from the incidents which spring from the ordinary rela- 
tions of life.- Objects and events, which others pass by with indiffer- 
ence, suggest to her, “‘ thoughts, that voluntary move harmonious num- 
bers.” She has learned the truth so beautifully expressed in the lan 
guage of a kindred spirit :— 

‘* There ’s beauty in our daily paths, if but our watchful eye 

Can trace it midst familiar things, and through their lowly cuise 

We may find it when a hedge-row showers its blossoms o'er our way, 
Or a cottage window sparkles forth in the last, red light of day.” 


} 


As proof of our assertion, in turning over the leaves of her work 
we find such titles as these ; “ The Frost,’ “ The Breast-Pin,” ‘ The 
Musical Box,” ‘‘ The Midnight Mail,” ‘ The Ship is ready,” ‘“ To my 
Watch,” “'The Playthings,” &c. 

We lay a good deal of stress upon this power of finding the elements 
of the beautiful scattered round us, and amidst common things and 
scenes. It adds infinitely to the happiness of life, and enables us to 
bear its trials with more composure. ‘The habit of associating simpl 
incidents, household affections, and every-day occurrences with the 
infinite capacities of the human mind, gives strength and elevation 
to the character, supplies us with constant resources, teaches us to 
look with more respect upon ourselves and human nature, and to 
lean with more affectionate confidence upon the bosom of our God 


The poetry of Miss Gould is marked by peculiarly feminine charac- 


teristics. ‘There is a grace in her playful pieces, and a tenderness in 
her grave ones, which belong almost exclusively to her sex. <A large 
proportion of her poems is upon subjects related to, or suggested by 


the affections ; and the deep, hearty, and genuine feeling, with which 
they are impregnated, is in itself a sufficient recommendation to those 
who have learned what a weary waste the world would be, were it not 
for the privilege of loving and being loved. ‘There is something emi- 
nently healthy in all her emotions and feelings; her heart is in the 
right place, and throbs to true impulses. In the poctry of women, 
there is apt to be a tone of exaggeration in the sentiment; an unnat- 
urally romantic and melancholy vein, a disposition to dwell too much 
upon the shadows in the picture of life, and a passionate longing for 
scenes more beautiful, hearts more true, and souls more congenia! 
than earth affords. But this is not the case with Miss Gould She 
looks upon men and things with a disposition to be pleased with 
them as they are. The road to her heart does not lie through het 
imagination. We have not the pleasure of being acquainted with her, 
but we will exercise our Yankee privilege of guessing, that she is a 
woman to be strongly attached to those who are greatly her inferiors 
in talents, and that she sets a proper value upon those homely affec- 
tions, which are the strongest and steadiest, perhaps, in those who have 
neither the pangs nor the raptures of genius. Her imagination does 
not require to be stimulated by a contemplation of magnificent endow- 
ments, which are rarely seen, and heroic qualitics, which are as rarely 
exerted; but the chain, which binds together the hearts of friends 
and kindred, is sufficient to convey electric impulses to her soul and 
mind 
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Closely connected with this last good quality, and, indeed, resting 
upon the same foundations in the character, is the pure and correct 
tone of moral feeling, which pervades her poems it is delightful to 
see a poet and a woman, whom fancy and st nsibility have never daz- 
zled or led astray She has a strong, vigorous, and well-balanced 
mind, which is not easily thrown off its centre She knows, precisely, 
what are the substantial, serviceable traits of character, and what are 
the showy ones. Her notions of duty are admirable, and she is a firm 
believer in the power of the,soul over its own movements. She is the 


slave of no delusions; she Goes not exaggerate the cood or the evil in 


life ; she sees things as they are; she does not expect in her own per- 
Son an exemption from the general laws of the moral universe. She 
does not believe that man is either an angel or a devil, but views him 
as he is made of clay, but yet in God’s age, and animat d with 


Ce le stial lire 


Hler religion is consistent with her character. It is one of love 
rather than of fear: one which, in the sinner, does not forget the man 
and the brothes It i habitual state, not a transient ecstacy It is 
a pervading principle in her mind. ‘The world, spiritual and material, 
is to her an eloquent sermon She sees God in a “ pale anemone,” or 
in the sportive trolics of a child, no less than in the grandest scene of 
nature, or ti most elevating displays of the human iatellect Her 
religion is that oO ub acuve mind, a practised eye, a Good conscience, 
ind an aflectionate heart ft is not austere, exclusive, and denuncia- 
tor) It is benevolent, catholic, exalting and expanding in its influ 
ences: making ** a sunshine in sha piace. It has not come to her 
strained through and colored by the minds of others, but fresh and 
pure from the unpolluted page of the universe. 

In what relates to the mechanism of verse, Miss Gould gene rally 
deserves praise Iter lines are, for the most part, harmonious, and shi 
is at home in a great variety of measures. Her rhymes are good also 


ller imitations of the Scotch are the best that we have ever seen, 
ia " | 


though we think w should have liked them better, if the words had 
been English No one can read a Scotch poem without thinking of 
Burns, and very few will bi the comparison, Our praises of Miss 
Gould must have a little qualification. She writes too much and too 
fast, and though that is a faeulty to be taken into account, when form- 
ing an estimate of her genius, the indulgence of it will be sure to 
create fault Hence, there i reat Mmequality in her pieces, some of 
them being quite ordinat ind unworthy of her. Sometimes we re- 
mark a ditfuseness in style and a redundancy of epithet which dilute 
her thought Sometimes, too, there is a huddling together of images in 
her ade criptive poems, wi *h are commonly very excellent, which mars 


the etfiect of her pictures 


We are afraid, indeed. that s] is quite too good-natured, and is 
1, 


ready to give something to every one of that generation of horse-leeches 
the Editors, whether of Magazines, Annuals, or Ne wspapers. ‘The 
power of saying “no,” valuable as it is to every one, is especially im- 
portant to an author, whose brains will not bear continual tapping 
We recommend to } r an oecasional surly fit, a relaxation of het 
powers Hdl I write only when ie feels dj Osed An ounce of what 


—" 


, 
Vritten Oluntarily i worth a pound of what is written on compul- 
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sion. Why will she not undertake a poem of some length and lay her- 
self out in it?) She has the power to do something better than she has 
ever done yet. Some of the adventures of the early settlers will fur- 
nish her a narrative, and of images, illustrations, descriptions, &c. we 
will venture to say, she has an abundant stock yet on hand. We 
commend our advice to her serious consideration, and in our zeal, we 
are almost ready, like Jonathan Oldbuck with regard to his friend 
Lovel’s poem, to promise that we will at the same time be getting 
ready a volume of notes, for now-a-days the things may be done separ- 
itely very well 


APRIL. 


Arrin, dear April— wel for \ 

Come the soft inurmur of the sun ic hie 
Ihe talking rivulet—the melody 

Of birds—the whisperings of the trees 


Magic is in thy touch! tor in a minute, 
The leaves are green; the flowers to light unfol 
As if thy smile had inspiration in it 
Or Nature in her prime, did commune hold 
With her own spirit ! 
Silent,—and so mild 
Is the full gathering of thy heaven-born strength,- 
We are by thy serenity beguiled ; 
Nor mark thy gradual beauty. 
But, at lenctl 
Like an enchanter’s vision—li a dream, 
We see thy rain its genial influence pour, 
And hear the answering music of thy stream ' 
reetful « f the storms, which went before 





} 


ld unmoved this glorious sight 
is uteous infancy from year to year, 
his resurrection of a world to light, 
Vithout one’ purer sigh—one silent tear 


} 


s V 
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} 
April! thou art like weman—beautiful, 

Made up of smiles and tears—a glimpse of heaven 
And thet 1cloud. Thy breeze a kiss, to lull 


Suspicion of the wound e’en while ‘t is given 
Her voice, (the rivulet from her heart that tell 
Ihe richness of her mind) soft, as the dew 

Phat sleeps by moon 
And in its influence, as chastening too 


April, sweet April! may the hopes that he, 


ht in the wild-flower's bell 





In w ins he t like flowers beneath the snows 
Spring up at Love’s warm gales, as, (touched by th 
Soft { awakes to life the we land se 

Fanned by the wentle motion of thy wing, 


fhe timid violet opes her varied shrine 


‘he anemone,—that first born of the Spring,- 


Halt { the ¢ ( 

And the wild vine 
In ntastic beauty, graceful bending,- 
As it were listenine with a childish wonder 
lo the wild music of the small brook, wendin 
Its ceaseless way, the budding alders under 
Bright month! thy genial spirit « 1 impart 
A \ ess to t I +! id 
Le t mem t mn hie t 
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As when a goose, feeding on a green, runs hissing at the traveler, 
who heeds it not; and then, when the man has passed, returns cack- 
ling to the flock, seeming to imagine that she has driven her enemy 
dismayed before her face ;—or, as a young cockerel, when he first be- 
gins to crow, mounts the fence in the barn-yard, and claps his wings, 
and strains his throat with a look, which bespeaks the most complacent 
satisfaction ;—or, to take an equal instance of rejoicing vanity im 
another species,—as the captain of some military company, struts be- 
fore his troops, leading them, in the hot sun of July, from street to 
street, to show his red plume and bright sword, surrounded by a crowd 
of hooting boys, who, like vapors in an April day, cover these suns of 
glory ; the captain, in the mean time, walks like a moving statue ; 
his muscles fixed ; his sword reclining on his left arm, or held perpen- 
dicular to his right side, except when he turns to give the word of com- 
mand ;—as all these things happen, and many others, so does Folly play 
many pranks in this our foolish world. Sometimes she capers in rags 
and sometimes walks in the rich attire of our most fashionable beaux 
and belles. Sometimes she dispute sina grog-shop, and sometimes 
you may sce her rolling out her syllogisms on the soft carpet of the draw- 
ing-room. Sometimes she walks on foot, and sometimes she mounts 
the chariot, and boards the barge, not shunning the velvet seat. Some- 
times we find her in the very spot where we went to see her; and 
sometimes, alas! we meet her where we expected her not. Sometimes, 


very strangely, she will get on the floor of a legislature ; she will sit 


grinning on the features of some irritated member ; she will peep over 
the speaker's chair; and, if it be not profanation t 
draw her ridiculous pen over some passage in the message of a Presi- 
dent. She belongs to all parties, and intrudes into all places ; preach- 


ing in pulpits, pleading at courts, and writing epitaphs on tombs. But 


31 t ] 1] 
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one place she has Jately chosen, where we never expected to see her— 
she has lately been DancinG on THE Bice. 

On the first day of this present year the melancholy deed was perpe- 
trated. ‘Then Messrs. Lilly, Wait, Colman & Holden, (excellent men 
in their profession, judging from the neat books we have seen bearing 
their names,) not having the fear of God before their eyes, but being 
moved and seduced by the instigations of one Rodolphus Dickinson, a 
Presbyter of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, and 
Rector of St. Paul’s parish, district of Pendleton, South-Carolina, alia: 
Rodolphus Dickinson, rector of the Episcopal parish, Montague, Mas- 
sachusetts, did issue, and palm on the republic of letters a volume 
which is facetiously called ** A corrected version of the New Testa- 
ment.” ‘The book is beautifully printed on the fairest paper, and does 
the greatest credit to the printer, the type-founder, the ink-maker, him of 
the paper-mill, and every body concerned, except the author. We have 
examined the book externally and internally, and find nothing to blame 
but its contents. It is not that the author, without the permission of a 
single mind but his own, assumes the credit that his version is a cor- 
rected one,— it is not this fact which displeases us In these days of 
neglected genius and starving wisdom, we must allow a modest mar 
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the privilege of a little self-praising. But that he should call his book 
a version is What stumbles us. A version, as we understand the word, 
is a translation; and every page in this volume forces us to cry out 
with Mr. Dangle in the play, “ Egad, I think the interpreter is the 
hardest to be understood of the two.” 

lor example, in that simple passage, Except a man be born again he 
cannot see the kingdom of God,—a metaphor which has become natur- 
alized in the language of theology, and is probably understood by every 
man, woman, and child, in America, Mr. Dickinson translates thus: 
Indeed I assure you, that, except a man be repropucen, he cannot re- 
alize the reign of God. Here every word is a riddle tous. What is 
it to be reproduced? What is the reign of God? and what is it to 
realize it? We have heard of the reproduction of capital ; but never 
before of the reproduction of a man. In this passage, no doubt, there is 
some great mystery concealed, which we hope at some future day Mr. 
Dickinson will clear up. We earnestly entreat him to favor the world 
with a volume of sermons on the great Christian doctrine of reproduction. 

And there is another doctrine which we wish he would elucidate, 
for the edification of the Christian world, and that is the great doctrine 
of retraccation. ‘That beautiful passage in which the Author of our 
religion takes a little child and places him in the midst and says— 
Except ye be converted and become as little children, ye shall not 
enter into the kingdom of heaven,’ Mr. Dickinson translates thus: 
‘] assure you, unless you retrace and become as little children, you 
will never enter the kingdom of God.” Retrace what? Their own 
, or the steps of others!) Since so much depends on the event, 
this was the last place for a translator to be obscure in. Perhaps a 
whole system of new theology might be built on this single amended 
version. ‘l'hrow such an expression into the hands of Lorenzo Dow, 
and there is no imagining what he would do with it. 

A certain chapter and certain verses of Matthew (which chapter and 
which verses we have no means of knowing from this copy, without more 
turning over of leaves than we can afford) is thus paraphrased : “ And 
all the people were astonished and said, Is not this the Son of David ? 
But the Pharisees, hearing it, said, This man could not cast out demons 
except through Beelzebul [who he is we profess not to know, but 
judging from the similarity of name he must be of the house of Beel- 
zebub, of which we have before heard] the prince of demons. Then 
Jesus knowing their thoughts said unto them, Any kingdom may, by 
dissensions, be desolated, and no city or family, where such dissen- 
sions are, can subsist. Now, if the adversary cast out the adversary, 
his kingdom is torn by divisions ; how then can it be sustained?” In 
this passage we, in our simplicity, had always supposed, from the old 
translation, that it was an argument, ad hominem, drawn from the fact 
that even devils, no more than people in kingdoms, could counteract 
each other’s power and yet maintain their sway. All this is preserved 
in a version which makes Satan cast out Satan. But this mistake is 
overthrown by Mr. Dickinson. Something else must be intended ; for 
lversary to cast out another. 


steps 


what can be more natural than for one ad 
And how does it follow, because adversary meets adversary, that a 
kingdom is torn by divisions? ‘These are great mysteries, and ought 


’ 


o have been explaimed 
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If by Beelzebul 1s meant old Beelz 


is due to the critic who restores the r 
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Author of something yet 1 
While, towering o'er you 


Stands our Digamma an 









Bible 


rebub himself, what eternal honor 


ight Jetter ! 


rians! know ye bette: 


nore great than letter ; 


ike Saul 


3 them all.’ 


i 


Every reader remembers the affecting description, which Christ 


real 
au 


gives of the approaching si 
| 


overthrow of Jerusalem; a_pre- 


diction which was awfully verified in history, and which seemed to 


show our Savior’s authority written 1 


words of unrivaled simplicity 
gle mind but our author's, the impr 
lineate war by calling its horrors b 
Saxon diction of our received trans 
ories by instamping it on our heart 


nr re ) 
Vinh rom 


mother and her progeny | 


vl 
1a} 


n lines of blood It is uttered in 
erhaps never conveyed to a sin 
ession, that it is indelicate to de- 


their right names. ‘The plain 
ec event to our meni- 
We can seem to see the distracted 
the shock of arms and the pre 


ait weeh hiid and to then which 


sure of famine. Wo unto them that 

sive suck in thase days Matthew xxiv. 19. Now mark what mawk- 
ish and unintelligible stulf our corrected version makes of this las 
for those d/ ho are in LCS fa on, and fer such a nparet nol rish wont 
in those days. Alas! alas! indeed If Mr. Dickinson was really 
atraid that nauchty boys would go to the Bible, and learn paw word 
from its sacred pages, he has taken the weakest expedieut imaginab 

to prevent this; for our conscience and the memory of our childhoo 





both inform us, that in our youthful days, such a word as he here uss 
would only have sent us to the dictionary to know 1 meanin in 
thus the mystery would have been revealed Sut this writer's im 
agination must have been @ tati with t rangest notions « 
propricty, before his pen e | to suc} ri is con AL 
as to vapart NoUurisi nt, hi circu tan cou nec? se tl 
alamity of those, who were fly from a siege and fame, we are 
a loss to imagine Happy would it have been tor the mutineers of 
Jerusalem, when they were fee mu TOO id even ¢ uming thre 
dead, if they could have often found companions ot nefactors whe 


could have imparted nourishment. 
Mr. Dickinson makes the unjust s 


sreater rogue than we ever took hi 
illustration, as Mr. D. would call it) is 


ties of the new translation, we s 
and « ntire 





eward {See Luke xvi. I—12,] a 
n for. 
a perfect specimen of the beau 


¥ } > . 1 1 
vive the precious morsel whole 


And as this parable, (or 
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wressed by the unprincipled steward, as having wari 
of this world are more sagacious in their conduct than the children of light 


y managed , ior the 


And { enjoin you, in figurative allusion [What ¢s a figurative allusion | to the 
] + ] 


transient wealth, to make to yourselves friends, that when you are discharges 


you may be received to perpetual mansions 


This is the most enormous instance of docking that we ever heard 
of. We doubt whether ever a clerk in Washington-street, to buy tick- 
ets for the theatre or the lottery, ever put his hand into his master’s 
drawer to such an enormous amount as this. One creditor owed an 
hundred baths of oil ; and he puts down one for fifty, which the reader 
will find by the cold n rule amounts only to two 

BO: 1: 100: 2 


that is, he only paid two per cent which is as complete a failure as 





Was ever reported on ’chang« The other rogue did worse; he sat 
down one for eighty—by which means ] nly paid one corn of whe 

and one quarter for the whole hundred which he owed No wondet 
that the master was ! by 1 conduc t of such cred 
itors with such a ste ould think that eithe tewart 
or cre ditors mana cd warily } the mvster ; for if seems tous such 


cheating goes beyond the courtesy of the most liberal construction o 


the Jaw merchant 


But the master-piece of all translations, is the manner in which M1 
Dickinson disposes of Judas Iscariot, that traitor, who has always 
been supposed to have hanged himself: and whom all pious Catholics 
on certain festivals, continue to hang until the present day, but whom 


| 
nounces, with dee p sen ibility, to have sunk to thi ovrave choaked with 
orief It is true our author is not the originator of this absurdity, as 
in fact he originates nothing in the whole book It comes from a 


higher name. But our translator should remember that when a littl 


Mr. Di kinson, with piou hands, rescues from tly halter, and pro- 
| 


cock-boat is suddenly taken in tow by a huge man-of-war, under full 


ul, Line maller | irk. as the sailors Say, IS CXCt edingly i pt to be dra 
uni An absure ity, under which a great man can swim for ages 
will sink a little one to everlasting oblivion Gilbert Wakefield had a 
name which communicated a lustre even to his very errors. He wasa 


but. like other creat 
scholars, he was sometimes fond of looking to the bottom for the straw 


man of genius; a seholar, a ripe mda good one 


that was floating on the surface of the stream With Warburton 
learning, he had something of Warburton’s eccentricity ; and, instead 
, } 


of suffering it to sport over Shakspeare, he unfortunately resolved to 


show it on the sacred pages of the Bible It was he, if our memory be 
‘ rreet, who translated the pas a at James, [chap 1 17, Rvery cood 
rift and every perfect cift, &e In this manner, very good gilt 
is from a sun, with whom there is no parallax nor ecliptic obliquity, 

treading which we marvel that Mr. Dickinson did not copy On 
of lis Vacari Wa to I Irie rpret tire tory ot Juda He SUP} d 
heretore, that the word 4:76; here used in the passive form, sus 
ceptible, however, of the reflexive sense, signified that Judas w 

Choa i Will) Orie é i Is COnStruction Was not orl inal with W ake- 





id Viost of the learned had known it betfors only to reject it 
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word is used 2 Samuel xvir. 23, in the version of the Seventy, in ex- 
actly this form, and with exactly this sense. Achitophel, when his 
counsel was rejected, is said to go home and éayytero, hang himself. 
The whole story of Judas agrees thereto; his remorse, his repulse 
from the priests, and the fact that he hung until the rope broke and he 
fell, and all his bowels gushed out. His crime led him to despair, and 
despair to suicide. 

Mr. Dickinson relates the story thus: Then throwing down the mon- 
cy near the temple, he withdrew; and having gone away, WAS STRAN- 
GLED; i.e. as he conjectures in his notes, choked with grief. Truly 
a very sentimental traitor. No heroine in a novel could ever die a 
more romantic death; and yet the effects of his sorrow must have been 
very great; for, in the beautiful language of the corrected version, 
] 


internal spasm ensued, and all his viscera 
} 


falling prostrate, a violent, 
were emitted, Was there ever a more beautiful euphemism 

It bowels must be viscera, and if mothers who give suck must impart 
nourishment, we may well suppose that our translator’s delicate ears 
must be shocked at the words, hell, devil, damnation, which he says he 
never uses in all his version. In one of his notes, he has the singular 
conjecture that all the profane swearing, with which the world has been 
ullicted, is derived from a bad translation of the scriptures. ‘The 
sands of the sea-shore would scarcely out-number the examples of low 
profanity and other mischieis, which have followed in the train of such 
unfortunate interpretations of the usual version.” If such be the fact, 
the Marine Bible Society would do well to recall the profane copies, 
which they have hitherto been distributing among our seamen, and 
substitute the corrected version, to correct their bad habits. ‘They will 
never learn to swear from Mr. Dickinson, although they may be a little 
inclined to sleep. But, alas for you scribes and pharisees, dissem- 
blers; for you preclude men from th kingdom of Ileaven; since you 
neither enter, nor permit those who are approaching, te enter. Alas tor 
such translators, and alas for all their readers; alas! alas! The sands 
of the sea-shore can scarcely out-numbcr the passages, which might 
move compassion in the viscera of a reader of stone. 

The translation of this book seems to be prompted by just one prin- 
ciple—a desire to scatter over the pages as many long, dictionary 


] I 


words as possible. ‘The Apostles, the Evangelists, all the speakers, 


even the blessed Savior himself, seem all seized with the rage of ped- 


uitry; and express themselves as Holofernes might be supposed to 
peak, had Shakspeare resigned him from Love’s Labor Lost. Truly 
Master Holofernes, the cpitiets are sweetly varied, like a scholar at the 
feast. Wecan only account for it by supposing that the sacred writ- 
ers had lately got into their hands a new edition of Webster’s Dic- 
tionary; and on a set day being assembled in Jerusalem, the number 
of names being about an hundred and twenty, Peter should arise in 
the midst of them, and say, ‘* Men and brethren, the reason why our 


gospel has been so much persecuted and despised, is because we have 


not hitherto expressed ourselves with that re finement and good taste 


which prevail in the Episcopal Church. We have too long called 
things by their right namcs When we have seen a spade, we have 
called it a spade: and when we thought of figs, we have bluntly 


uid {i Now this 1 shocking 10 1 it ica y of all the old maids and 
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blue-stockings in the world. This will never do; and therefore we 
must change our course; here is a blessed dictionary which contains 
three thousand hard words; let us commit them to memory and sprin- 
kle them over our epistles, that the delighted world may behold a new 
scheme of Apostolic transactions ; for ‘‘ Fancy, in her wild excursions, 
is frequently enraptured while she delineates and surveys those lofty 
heights that defy the ascent of the understanding.” * 

Yet this book, foolish as it is, full of pretensions, and void of merit, 
was no doubt produced, under God, to accomplish some good purpose ; 
and, with humble submission, we think we may venture to surmis¢ 
what that purpose is. In this world, there is often taking place events, 
which we know not how to designate but by calling them, the satires 
of divine Providence. ‘The intention seems to be that, when certain 
great and good men have a propension to some kind of extravagance 
or folly, certain fools should arise and push the same absurdities to still 
greater extremes, in order to shame back their betters to the paths of 
sobriety and truth. ‘Thus, when Luther was a little inclined to fanat 
icism, and unhappily amused the world with his personal conflicts 
with the devil, inthe midst of his erring dreams, Carolstadt arose, 
and made some pretensions and played some pranks, which, doubtless, 
had a tendency to mollify the extravagance of Luther and make him a 
better man. ‘Thus when the Brissotines and patriots of France were 
devising their schemes for the regenerated government and political 
perfection of the whole earth, Anacharsis Klootz, the orator of the hu- 
man race, came to their assembly to show them the folly of their vis 
ions when exaggerated to madness. Perhaps every man of distinction 
has seen some harlequin, some imitating fool, take his image, enlarge 
it into a shadow, and show him his deformities, with an impression 
which a practical burlesque only could make him feel. We have 
sometimes been compelled sincerely to wish that there might be a 
mock Congress, composed of negroes, assembled at Georgetown, to act 
over the follies of certain wiser heads, who sometimes assemble at 
Washington. Tlow amusing must it be, to see Sambo take fire at 
some broad allusion in the speech of Juba; while the utmost agitation 
should be spread through the black cheeks of the drawing-room ot 
Mrs. Dinah and Mrs. Phyllis; lest their wrathful husbands should 
meet, with true republican magnanimity, to settle the affair on the 
field of honor. How charming it must be, to learn that Blacknoss 
should think it beneath his level t 


equal chivalry, and the latter shou 


o meet Slowloot, on the ground of 
ld post his rival in some sixpenny 
newspaper for a coward; or perhaps meet him with a pistol, charged 
with corn-stalks and potatoes, to blow out his indignant brains Now 


these events we venture to call s? verbis aud ditur, the satires of 
divine Providence on the ertrarcvrsions of the wise They are the 
purest of all satires, because presented without malice in the breasts 
which compose them 


We have in our eye a certain professor, whom we certainly shall not 


name. and whom it would be scandalum macnatum to name in the 
same page with this foolish translator, whom, we surmise, might receive 


some benefit from a slight inspection of this book lide d, we are not 


M 





Dickit 
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ure that Rodolphus Dickinson was not raised up by special provi- 
dence, to shame him out of some o 
the world would we be misunderstood. ‘The one resembles the other 
an Arabian horse, or the figures on 
i Chinese tea-chest resemble a human creature; or Mr. Senator Ben- 4 
ton, Daniel W ebster. The centleman, to whom we allude, has long 


1 


about as much as a pig resembles 


sat in the chair of instruction; he 


minds, and has been long accustomed to predominate over them. He 


as been justly praised, and some 


lis superior mind is falling into some vagaries, the fruit of pre-emi- 


nence, which we should be glad to 


’ 


lated the Scripture; he has written notes, he has sometimes wander- 
ed in verbosity, and sometimes unc 
P = nal hh been seduced | s situa and he hass mbled 
xcelient mind has been seduced Dy it ituation ; and he ha tumble 


on occasional absurdities, because 


or no friend that was faithful. If these remarks should ever meet his 
eye, (which, by the way, 1s somewhat more than doubtful, ) let him 
yurchase the corrected version, and see some of his own faults carried, 
ry ten thousand degrees, into extremes. He ts the only man on this 
rreen ¢ lob , Who can purch ise this book and not be cheated. 

Is it desirable that there should be a new translation of the Scrip- 


tures, to take the place of the received version ? Contidently we answer, 


No Heaven, earth, reason, wisdom, experience, and Dickinson, 


t 


made when the Saxon predominated in our language, and the Hebrew 


idiom melted into It, like snow-flakes into the rive r, to form one sweet 


harmonious stream. Not even Lowth, the most accomplished scholar 
of his age, has improved the beauty of the common version, though he 
has sometimes corrected it We should be glad to see an amendment 


in some w obscure corners of our 


see its simplicity mutilated, as it 


LHE YOl 


FI 1 TH El 4 Ol KRUMMACKEI 
(mone the pupils of the divine Plato, was a young poet of creative 
spirit and ruling talent Hi gs were praised by all who heard 
him, and he promised to become another Sophocles or Pindar 


Astonished by the universal pt 


proud, and spoke contemptuously of Hesiod and Eschylus, and othe 


| 
masters Of song I hit pained thi 
| ] . +} 
heal the soul of the vain uth 


creat a benelit on my country, as | 


province. ‘The holy art of poetry is given to men to elevate them 
above the earth. But it is not the property of an infirm spirit 
One evening in spring th ing poet came to Plato as he was wan- 
dering in the gardens of Academu lie addressed the wise man and 
said :— f have nearly completed my poem—it will charm Greece 
ind | ! wain the eternal laurel crown.” 
| h you succes uuswered Plato if you desire it 





f his growing errors. But not for 


(speaking by his example,) answer, No. The common version was 


aise which he received, he became 








has been surrounded by inferior 
times been unjustly flattered—and 
see corrected He, too, has trans- 
ynsc iously acted the pedant. His ; 


he has met no foe whom he fears, 


common Bible but by no means 
must be, by being newly cast 


NG POET. 


livine wise man, and he wished to 
“| wish, * said he . 0 Cconier 


hould if I was to add to it another 
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‘* And why should [ not?” inquired the youth hastily 

“The gift of song, dear youth,” said Plato, “ comes from the gods, 
and they bestow prosperity. Sut you appear not to think of them, 
but only of yourself.” 

The Youth. I feel the divinity within me. 

Plato. Rather, you feel yourself in the divinity. 

The Youth, Are they not both the same? 





Plato. By no means. Now you speak only ef yourself, and 
think and believe only concerning yourself and your art. Witha 
proper inspiration you would sing and be silent. ‘The praise of men 
constitutes your chief aim. ‘That which is heavenly, dear youth, 


should precede that which is earthly 

The Youth. I do not understand you, Plato. 

Plato. I will speak to you, then, of the father of song and the 
prophet. | hear you think it easy to reach his excellencies ; but, nev- 
ertheless, he is older than yourself, and it is the duty of youth to listen 
to the counsels of age. 

The Youth. Well, I submit, although I never considered him as 
the most exalted pattern. But speak. 

Plato. In his last days, he taught us, as you will not deny, every 
kind of wisdom. Hear then one lesson. : 

Plato led the youth to a fragrant arbor, where they sat down, and 
the wise man gave the following relation :-— 

“Thamyris, a delightful musician of Thrace, visited queen Eurytos 
of Echalia, who rewarded him magnificently for his songs, and hon- 
ored him asa favorite of the Muses. But royal favor and shining 
commendation corrupted the heart of the excellent musician. He pre- 
sumptuously boasted aloud that he could conquer in song, and even 
challenged the Muses to a trial of skill. 

‘“*'The Muses, who still wandered among mortals, met him on his 
way and punished his presumption. ‘They strack him with blindness, 
and alas! they took away from him the sweet gift of song, and the 
art of toning the harp.” 

‘‘}low could these goddesses,” inquired the youth, “ without self- 
contradiction, destroy that divine gilt which they had bestowed upon 
the musician ?” 

They did not,” answered Plato : “ he did it himself. With his pre- 
sumption began his blindness and his punishment. 

“ But hear,’ continued the wise man, ‘‘ what the ancient sage 
farther says: the Muses did not destroy the divine gift; they let the 
soul of Thamyris pass into a nightingale. Hark! do you not hear it 
yonder among the plane trees Know you not that it is the favorite 
of the Muses? Its form is simple and devoid of finery. it conceals 
itself among the dark bushes, and sends forth its melodious song upon 


) 


the still evening. It does not know that it carries the soul of a Tha- 
myris in its tender bosom.” 

Plato ceased and listened to the song of the nightingal The 
youth rose up, left his divine teacher with exasperated feelings, and, 
despising the lessons of nature and wisdom, never returned to the 

roves of Academus 

sut his name never appeared among the Grecian songster 


tI 








THE MARTYR. 





FEMALE 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE OPIUM EATER.’ 


Mary G———., aged 18, one of the “Sisters or Cuanity,’’ died in one of our Atlantic 
during the prevalence of the Indian Cholera, while in voluntary attendance upon the sick 


«“ Brine out your dead!” the midnight street 
Heard and gave back the hoarse, low call 

Harsh fell the tread of hasty feet— 

Glanced through the dark the coarse white sheet— 
Her coffin and her pall 

“ What—only one!’ The brutal hackman said, 

As, with an oath, he spurned away the dead 


How sunk the inmost hearts of all, 
As rolled that dead-cart slowly by, 
With creaking wheel and harsh hoof-fall! 
The dying turned him to the wall, 
To hear it and to die !— 
Onward it rolled; while oft its driver stayed, 
And hoarsely clamored, ‘‘ Ho—bring out your dead 


It paused beside the burial-place 
Toss in your load !”’ and it was done :— 
With quick hand and averted face, 
Hastily to the grave’s embrace 
They cast them, one by one— 
Stranger and friend—the evil and the just, 
Together trodden in the church-yard dust 


And thou, young martyr !—thou wast there— 
No white-robed sisters round thee trod— 

Nor holy hymn—nor funeral prayer 

Rose through the damp and noisome air, 
Giving thee to thy God 

Nor flower—nor cross—nor hallowed taper gave 

Grace to the dead 


» and beauty to the grave 


Yet, gentle sufferer '—there shall be 
In every heart of kindly feeling, 
A rite as holy paid to thee, 
As if beneath the convent-tree 
Thy sisterhood were kneeling, 
At vesper hours, like sorrowing angels, keeping 
Their tearful watch around thy place of sleeping 


For thou wast one in whom the licht 
Of heaven’s own love was kindled well, 
Enduring with a martyr’s might 
Through weary day and wakeful night 
Far more than words may tell 


Gentle, and meek, and lowly, and unknown 
Thy mercies measured by thy God alone 


W here manly hearts were failing,— where 

The throneful street grew foul with death 
Oh—- high souled martyr thou wast there 
Inhaling from the loathsome air, 


Poison with every breath 
Yet shrinking not from offices of dread, 


For the wrung dying, and the unco 














































The Female Martyr 


And, where the sickly taper shed 
Its light through vapors, damp, confined, 
Hushed as a seraph’s fell thy tread,— 
A new Electra by the bed 
Of suffering human-kind! 
{ Pointing the spirit, in its dark dismay, 
To that pure hope, which fadeth not away 


Innocent teacher of the high 
And holy mysteries of heaven ! 
How turned to thee each glazing eye, 
In mute and awful sympathy, 
As thy low prayers were given ; 
And the o’er-hovering spoiler wore the while, 
| An angel's features—a deliverer’s sinile ! 


A blessed task !—and worthy one, 
Who, turning from the world, as thou, 
Kre being’s pathway had begun 
To leave its spring-time flower and sun, 
Had sealed her early vow— 
Giving to God her beauty and her youth, 
Her pure affections and her guileless truth 


Earth may not claim thee. Nothing here 
Could be for thee a meet reward,— 
Thine is a treasure far more dear— 
Kye hath not seen it—nor the ear 
Of living mortal heard— 
The joys prepared—the promised bliss above 
The holy presence of Eternal Love !— 
Sleep on in peace. The earth has not 
A nobler name than thine shall be— 
The deeds by martial manhood wrought— 
rhe lofty energies of thought— 
The fire of poesy a= 
These are but frail and fading honors ;—thine 
Shall time unto eternity consign 


Yea—and, when thrones shall crumble down, 
And human pride and grandeur fall,— 
The herald’s line of long renown— 
The mitre and the kingly crown— 
Perishing glories all! 
The pure devotion of thy generous heart 
Shall live in heaven, of which it was a part 


Haverhill, dd month, 13s. 








LEAVES TORN OUT OF A SCRAP BOOK. 
NU. V 


Tue great object in education is to preserve and develop, not to 
create. ‘T’o illustrate this fully would require the compass of a treatise ; 
but there is one particular point in which I have been led to think of 
it, and that is, in the education of the voice in reading and speaking. 
How few men are there who can read or speak well, with distinctness, 
clearness, and ease: how few are there whe have not some positively 
disagreeable peculiarity. But young children, generally, and betore 
they begin to read in classes, both read and speak remarkably well. 
Their tones are natural, and their cadences harmonious. I have heard 
young children, who had not learned to read, repeat, from memory, 
hymns, in a manner that was perfect music to the ear. But the 
school-days come; the little things are set to reading what they do not 
understand, are embarrassed by the strange faces around them, and 
soon fall into the rapid, mumbling, crowded, and indistinct manner ol 
which clings to them through life. If my remarks be 
true, how important it is for parents to keep these fine organs uninjur- 
ed, and to correct at home the bad tricks their children learn at school 


enunciating 


‘The great business of the elocution teacher is, to bring us back to that 
beautiful Nature, from which we have wandered. No pains can be 
grudged in a country like ours, when the power of speaking well is so 
available and influential a talent. 


Ir was the poet Shenstone, f believe, who, in looking over a map of 
England, remarked with a sigh, ‘‘ How many pleasant people are there 
here, whom I can never know.” ‘There is something at once selfish 
his character a simple 


and nobly benevolent in this. How much o 
ke this reveals to us. Who can help feeling a strong interest 


remark [1 I 
in a man who expresses himself with such a frank philanthropy?) Who 
would not willingly go some miles out of his way to make his 
acquaintance 2 

Ir is humbling to observe how mucli of our consideration we owe to 
adventitious circumstances. J have some acquaintances who bow to 
me with much more respect when I am on horse-back or in a chaise 
than when [ am on foot. 


Tur great difference between cenius and talent, appears to be this ; 
that genius works unconsciously, both as regards the means and the 


end, while talent watches its own proceedings, knows the laws by 
which it operates, and is able to « ulate t] sult 
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POLITICS AND 
NITED STATES 


INAUGURATION On Monday 


“ably to the Constitution, 


the President and Vice-President, elect, 
were inaugurated in their respective of 


ceremony was held in the 








the American people, 


expressed through their unsolicited suf- 


me betore you to pass 


] 
ie 





( mnities prepara 
United States for another 
their approbation of my 
, through a period which 
without its difficulties, 


and for this renewed expression of their 
confidence in my good intentions, I am 


rin i quate to the ex- 
ititude It shall be 
he extent of my humble 
ntinued efforts ‘SO to ad- 
Government, as to pre 


liberty and promote their 


vy events have occurred with 
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STATISTICS 


to wrong from none, has been, durin 
my administration, its governing imax 
im; and so happy has been it 
that we are not only at peace with al 
the world, but have few causes of con 
troversy, and those of minor impor 
tance, remaining unadjusted 

Inthe d mmestic poli y of this Govern 
biects which es 
attention of the 
esentatives, and 


vill continue to 


ment. 





y increasing solici 
tude. They are, the preservation of 
the rights of the states, and the integ 
rity of the Unio 

These gvreat objects are } $ ily 


{ 








and can only be attained by 
‘nlightened exercise of the powers 





of each within its appropriate sphere, in 
conformity with the public will, consti 
tutionally expressed. ‘To this end, it 
becomes the duty of all to yield a ready 
and patriotic submission to the laws 


] ted 


constitutionally enacted, and thereby 


promote and strengthen a proper confi- 
dence in those institutions of the seve 
ral states and of the United States, 
which the people themselves have ob 


tained for their yn government 





My experience in publie concerns, 


and the observations of a life somewhat 
advanced, confirm the opinions long 
ice Linh red ry ie, that the destruc 
tion of our state governments or the 
inihilation of their control over the 
1 1 


concerns of the people. would lead 





directly to revolution and anarchy, and 
{ ally to despotism and military doimi 
nation. In proportion, therefore, as the 
general government encroaches upon 
the rights of the states, in the same pro 


t 
portion does it lmpair its own power 
ind detract from its ability to fulfil the 
purposes of its creation. Solemnly im 

essed with these considerations, my 
intrymen will ¢ find me ready te 





rresting measures which may directly 
or indirectly encroach upon the rights 
of the states, or tend to consolidate the 
yolitical power in the General Govern- 








ment But of equal, and indeed of in- 
ile ble is the union of 
lese state red duty of all 
» contri! ervation by a 
el up eneral Govern- 
ment in th its Just powers 
You have been wisely admonished to 
ustom yours lves to think and 
weak of the Union as of the palladium 
( ye tical safety and | perity, 
hin r its preservation th jeal 
is anxiet ( untenarnt whatever 
s t even a pl 1 that it 
1 1 event bane a, a 
ind 1 i ipon t first 
1 ( 1 t a e ly 
1 1 it f or 
> ene t et ( n 
ik 1 ier the variou With 
tun rendent ] 
l live ) E wil 
t Ni t! can never e mm 1 I 
Hi f nt { r eve i 
\ r ol separate ¢ imu 
V | ee ou inte 1 trade 
ir nea th numb ess I tr ils 
nd exaction communication between 
tant p its l etions ructed 
cut off ou ns 1a Idiers to 
lood t fields they y 
till im pea t nas I our peopie 
ao id impoverished y taxes 
LO p mies nd navie a mii 
t vy leac s at tl head of their victo 
is ] is he ng « 1 3 
nd Th of liber ( 
Oe ve! nt f LCe t i 
upp must nev L dis 
lut E 4 t Union In si yrting 
2 ’ ¢ { Inport t t ( y 
» th wn i t nh I I ist 
‘I t iis i uu 
f terest. The ey f all 
e fixe nm our republ Phe 
the « t will 
the inion of mankind of the 
rract f r federal m of 
CGroverninent G it is Lhe Lake plac 
din ir han great 1s the re spons 
y Which mu rest upon Lie people 
of the United States. Let us realize 
nportance of the attitude in wiich 
tand betore the we rid Let us ex 
( forbearance and firmness. Let 


extricate our country from the dan- 


trround it, and learn wis 


ms they incul 


less 
i 


) ily tmpressed w 
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all my faculties to maintain the just 
powers of the Constitution, and to 
transmit unimpaired to posterity the 
blessings of our federal Union. 

At the same time it will be my aim 
to inculcate, by my offic ial acts, the ne- 
of exercising, by the General 
Government, those powers only that 
are clearly delegated to encourage 
simplicity and economy in the expen- 
ditures of the Government; to raise no 
more money from the people than may 
be requisite for these objects, and in a 
manner that will best promote the inte- 


cessity 








rests of all classes of the community, 
nd of all portions of the Union. Con- 
tantly bearing in mind that, in enter- 
ing into society, * individuals must give 
ipa share of liberty to preserve the 
rest it will e my de re so to dis 
( e my duties is to foster with our 
yrethren, in all parts of the country, a 
yirit of li eral c nce on and compro- 
mise; and, by reconciling our fe llow- 
citizens to those partial sacrifices which 
they must unavoidably make, for the 
preservation of a creater good, to ré 


commend our inv tluable 
Union to the confidence and affec- 
\merican pec 

Finally, it is my most fervent prayer, 
o that Almiehty Being before whom I 
stand, and who has kept us in his 


y of our Rep 


Government 
ana 


ions of the 





now 


hands from the infanc ublic 


to the present day. that he will so over 
rule all my intentions and actions, and 


t { 


inspire the hearts of my fellow-citizens, 


that we may be pre served from dangers 
of all kinds, and « inue forever a 
UNITED AND HAPPY PEOPLE 


ont 


m the last number of 





the American Railr Journal we have 
gathered the following historical par- 
1 1lars 

Since the opening of the Camden 
nd Amboy Rail-road, there has not been 
day, with two ex eptions, when the 
passenge r-cars have not made their 
trips, notwithstanding the heavy falls 
tf snow On those days, no p issengers 


‘ ume from Philadelphia, in « msequence 
of the Rail-road Company having been 
] to procure carriages to convey 
ym that city to the rail-road 


of S225 ,262 has 


nable 
them tre 
. been ex 
construction of the Pat 
n River Rail-road, and 


sul 
vended in the 


} 
terson and Iluds« 





$133,006 more will be required to com 
plete its junction with the Newark 
road This road erosses the Passa 


nd Hackensack rivers and some small 


lencth of al 




















town of Patterson 


the population was 


subscriptions already 


Spring 


Chesapeake and Ol 


pondent of the Nat 


i 


ry,and &2,450.5 


bursed, and the estin 
would require S100 
thousand men and 


dred and fifty horse 


} the canal will be con 
and two miles | 
next 


United Stat M 
the Director of this ¢ 
year just ended, show 
ing the year, of the 

] 


—consisting of 15 


— 320) OOO ay 





with Jersey city 
The road is 161-8 miles long, 
ceeds the length of a straight line by 
only 513 yards. Locomotive engines 

only are required. The amount of trav- 
} eling upon the road from the 5th of 
June to the 31st of December last, was 
12,036, being an average of 26 pas 
gersa day. The probable amount of 
transportation of merchandize 
mated, by intelligent 
11,200 tons annually. Patterson, where 
the rail-road terminates, ‘ 
great and rising prosperity 


census, taken by the Rey 
showed 9025 inhabitants--the population 

having nearly doubled in eight year 
A short time since, thirty sh 
the Western branch of the Danvi 
Pottsville Rail-road were sold in 
delphia for $75 a shi 
price of shares was $50 
The citizens of F: 
Carolina, have voted to invest $2 
in the stock of the Cape Fear 
kin Rail-road. This. 





the company to commences 
tion of the road during 


communicates the foll 
concerning this Cony 
stock amounts at present 
of which 22 1-2 per cent, 
had been paid in on the 


=) 
Since that time 8143.4) 


nine thousand pounds 
are used weekly Sixty- 


before the Ist of June. ai 


y 
4 400 quarter do 1.797 
irter do.- 
965,000 half do ne 
Of the gold coined, & 


Mexico, South-Ameri 


Indie S25 ,000 fr 
from the gold regions 


try ; and about S12,000 tr 
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ascertained Of the gold pr duced in 
the United States, $34,000 came from 
Virginia ; 458,600 from North-Carolina 

$45,000 from South-Carolina ; $140,000 
trom Georgia, and S1000 from TTennes 
see. The quantity produced in South 
Carolina was more than doubled in the 
last year; in North-Carolina nearly 
doubled; in Virginia, increased 30 per 
cent.; in Georgia diminished 20 per 
cent 


Coneaness. The twenty-second Con 


gress expired on the third of Marcel 
The session had been a stormy i ut 
its close was distinguished b the spirit 
of universal conciliation, by the amica 


ble compromise of priv ite anlmnositic 

well as of political difficulties. Mn 
Clay, the universal pacificator, effected 
# public reconciliation between Mi 


Webster and Mr. Poindexter The lat 


ter gentleman took back his ‘‘ contempt 
for the wentleman from Massachuse 

and th ent friends exchange 
grasps of unwonted kindness nd 
warmth. In the House of Represent 
tives, the Speaker made a parting ( 
dress, full of e and concilia 











LHlouse id 1 se] ited y 
feeling core t é nifel 
HH tile ti 1 the re 1 
ten, th ree ¢ ns ar recrimil 
1 is « ae no more reme | ( 
and all mind nd hea eemed | 
d to tl haleyon dominion of 
peace harm ny a 1 love 
Phe most important Bills pass 
one called the Reve e Collect l 
nd another for modifying the fi 
[he first (sometimes called th 
ing Bi ind, by way of reproa | 
some of its opponents, the B | B 
pr vides that wl lever ul ful « 
tructions or com tior hall rend 
tu ct to collect 1 dut 
mports in the ord way, the I 
nt may ¢ ect the rei ( cl 
t 1e Ve r ind t t ica 
ft ! | I ae \ re 
t ollie sot the ¢ l cat 
t to? ¢ ve l or ca 
{ , otttee 
issuln I ! the 
t President 1 mploy the 1 
or the land the I 
ter State t nf ch re . 
to t Au 
’ ven the President 1 . 
é ! | ‘ 
‘ 
! J 1 Unite 
~ i { t \ ¢ 1 tf 
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execution of the laws of the Union, or States, and for granting Land to certain 





of the process of its Court, is obstruct- states 

ed by the employment of military force, The House of Representatives de- 
or by any other unlawful means, too clared, by a vote of considerably more 
great to be overcome by the civil au than two to one, upon the recommen- 
thority. to use such means for the sup- dation of the Committee of Ways and 
pression of such obstruction, and to en Means, their confidence in the Bank of 

force the execution of the law, a re the United States A still stronger tes 

1uthorized and provided by the acts timony in favor of that Institution, how 
1795 and 1207. ever, was borne by the Senate, upon 
The Bill for modifying the 1 iff. recommendation of the Committee 
nsualiv called Mr. Clay's Tariff, v1 of Finance, of that body, seconded 
des that all duties on imports sha again by the House of Representatives, 
P ind sanctioned even by the President 


be, after 1842, fixed at twenty per cer ! 
of the United States, in the following 


ad valorem:—and that of the residue of 
r ’ 
ianner: The claimants for indemnity 


duty now imposed on inports, 10 per 

















cent shall be taken off. biennially, for Under the treaty with France, unwilling 
eht vears: half of the excess still re that the amount which is eventually to 
maining. over and above 20 per cent.) be divided amongst them should lie idle 
hesamienet-- 14]. and the other half im the Treasury, petitioned Congress to 
in [x42 Act subjects woo ns. cause the same to be invested so as to 
p! S, ne cloths, &« Vinich by th il 
Tariff of 1832 were taken out of t C 
gene! rate of dut l en ) 
ty o ) er cent | ! ! 
rradu V rea a MOF rly ta 
une rule is above t 1 
case of otl irticle it ides t 
/ Ss sl t vila 7 s/ te th 
Oth of ] that twen pe 
cent. ad valo i ll be th te ¢ 
luty on al iports after that day, ex n pledges of stock of the United 
cept th i es } 1 ar eC tes, or of the Bank of the United 
ree of duty it adds to the list of art States, and upon no other securit 
es free of duty, bleached un whatever. We here find all branche 
bleached linens. silks from this side of of the Government in accord in placing 
the Cape of Good Hope. and worsted the credit of the United States upon 
stuff woods. shaw! and ther manufne precisely the same footing, as entitled 4 
tures of silk and worsted And makes to hioher confidence, than any other 
free of duty after 1-42, unmanufactur mode of iny ment. Thi ction ol 
! cotton, indigo, quicksilver, opium Congres 1 this pject 1 aCCOrs 
Kec. &e It also p vides that so much we have no doubt, with the genera 
of the Act of 1232 as conflicts with this Wish of the claiman 
bill be repealed, and that nothine in By one of the acts, an <« ( is estal 
this Act sha | be construed to pr vant lishec entitled ¢ ISS ner of Per 
the Government from making any al-  S!0ns (to superintend the execution of 


terations in 














Ve 10 Hampshire 
Samuel Bell 
fsaac Hill 
Massachusetts 
Nathaniel Silsbee 
‘Daniel Webster 
Rhode-Island 
Nehemiah R. Knight 
“Asher Robbins 
Connecticut 
Gideon Tomlinson 
Nathan Smith 
Vermont 
Samuel Prentiss 
{Zephaniah Swift 
Ne iw- York 
tSilas Wright (a) 
{Nathaniel P. Tallmadge 
Ne w-Je rsey 
Theodore Frelinghuysen 
{Samuel L. Southard 
Pennsylvania 
William Wilkins 
One vacancy 
‘ De laware 
John M. Clayton 
Arnold Naudain 
Maryland 
Ezekiel F. Chambers 
tJoseph Kent 
I irginia 
{William C. Rives (b) 
*John Tyler 
North-Carolinea 
Bedford Brown 
William D. Manguin 
South-Carolima 
tJohn C. Calhoun (« 
Stephen D. Miller 
Georgi 
George M. Throup 
John Forsyth 
Kentucky 
George M. Bibb 
Henry Clay 
T% mnesset 
Itugh L. White 
One vacancy 
Ohio 
Thomas Ewing 
t'Thomas Morris 
Louisiane 
Creorge A W rrvaman 
Josiah S. Johnston 
Indiana 
William Hendricl 
| oe 


hn Tiy um 


Mies 


George Poindexter 
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| Baht) 


15557 


1237 
Po 
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Alabama 


William R. King 1k35 


Gabriel Moore lo37 
Missouri 
lexander Buckner 1837 
“Thomas H. Benton 1s39 
Re-elected. {New members 


(a) In place of Mr. Marcy, resigned 

(b) In place of Mr. Tazewell, resigned 

(c) In place of General Hayne, re 
signed 


MAINE 

Instruction in Colleges. A joint Se 
lect Committee of the Legislature, who 
were directed to consider the expedien 
cy of changing the mode of compensat- 
ing Instructers in the Colleges of that 
state, and of introducing into them a 
more practical system of education, pre- 
sented a Report upon that subject. The 
committee are of opinion, that though 
each instructer should have, to a cer- 
tain extent, an established salary, his 
income ought principally to be derived 
from the fees of students, and thus to 
depend for its amount upon his success 
in teaching. Every student ought in 
their opinion to be admitted for a term 
not less than one year, with the privi 
lege of remaining as much longer as 
may be necessary or expedient. At the 
expiration of the year, he should be per- 
mitted to offer himself for examination, 
and receive a certificate of his improve- 
ment, or a degree proportioned to his 
proficiency ; and every individual should 
be permitted to pursue such studies as 
he may desire, and such as may be 
adapted to the occupation he intends to 
follow. For the purpose of preparing a 
plan of collegiate education, adapted to 
the wants of the people, they conclude 
by recommending the appointment of a 
committee, to consist of five literary, 
scientific, and practical men, who are to 
take the whole subject into considera 
tion, and to make a report of their pro 
ceedings to the next Legislature. 

North-Eastern Boundary. On the Ist 
of March, a message of the Governor 
was communicated to the Senate, in 
re ply to alrequest of the Legislature 
that he would furnish them with the 
Report of the Commissioners in relation 
to the North-Eastern Boundary He 
declined acceding to this request, on 
the ground, that the publication might 


prejudice the negotiation which has 


been instituted by the President with 
Great-Britain, upon that subj but 
assures the Legislature that no final ae 
tion upon it is contemplated until 

hall have been submitted to their con 
sideration rh messace was referred 


a 
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by the Sena 
but, an hour 
consider the 


ried by a ve 


then made to lay the communi 


the table. b 
mirth 
louse, a m 
committee 


it was finall 
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was reject 
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lect committee 


is, a motion to re- 


eterenc M car- 

9, A motion y 
cation ¢ 
 % t it 


efter it 


y returned to the 


é Krom 


minittee ¢ 


ives, recently mi 


there we 
lebt in the 





wer, [s33 


4=!) were 


omas B Coolidg 


Parker, O 





toa 


l > 
the Report of a 


I the 


re 1546 


» year ending the 


W.B 


¢ 
sie 
then 
n 
| 
i 
1 
ts. He 


R. L. Porter, C. Duregin, Dr. B. Wine 


Charle 
Hud 


George 
Corres) 


That 
S. iil 


1 
Nant 
statis 


which 


ests < 
the ¢ 


on, J. A 


s Bowen, Charles Ilubbard, Ths 
Bolles, Francis Alger, 


impson, R EK. Waterston 


onding Secretary, Benjamin B 


> 
T 


Recordineg Secretary, George 


rd. Treasurer, John C Tappan. 


Wt) Fishery A writer in the 


ale 
ucket Inquirer gives the following 


cal view of the Whale |} shery 


is said to be compile d from au 
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striking illustration of the benefits 
which agriculture derives from the 
American System The number of 
sheep in the United States is estimated 
at twenty millions—worth onan average 
S2 a he 1d—total S40 000 000 The val- 
ue of farms necessary to support these 
sheep, at $10 an acre, is &65,000,000 


and the capital invested in the growth 


of wool §105,000,000 Capit il invested 
in the growth and manufacture of wool, 
$167,500,000. The benefits accruing to 


wriculture from this source may there- 





fore be thus stated :— 


I 1 
I 
bh mar . 
this it ol 
duce ¢ ] ] 
e! ' } 
n i ( i \ ] 
] + 
| r et Wilh- 
I) i 


provis 1 of 
) k of 
the [ 1 ¢ ( ndi 
tion t t the ¢ I 
surrender of their r t mor 
! lottery Th r ny 1 pted 
by the House in this form e bill 
becam l 

i Ar rt h ‘ ! 
‘ ¥ Per , 

4 } 

I \ under t trol of 
t I'} varticul ect to b 
pl t | " : inst 1.13 th 
education ns ters fort iInmon 

10 nder the pr I \ 
tem; much difficulty havi been ex- 
perienced in procuring those qualified 
for that oecupation. The get - 
tem to be pursued in the institution is 
t et { I elle iberga 

Another report ve da I 1 
of the te ot educ min Pennsylva 
nia. ¢ er vears ) . = 
Laine t t than na of the chil 
dren between tl ages of five nad fil 
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port, the situation of things is not 
much better at the present time A 


plan is therefore propose d of establish 


ing the several counties as divisions, 
which are to be subdivided into school 
districts, under general regulations 
Amone these, the income of the state 
school fund is to be divided, on condi 
tion that an additional sum shall] be rai; 


ed by assessinent within the districts 


OHIO 
Canal Report The eleventh Annual 


rt of the Canal Commissioners 








th works committed to their 
cl ‘ 1 \ l ep 
lion of t wer lo t Port i} 

I ! t ¢ nnati, lor i ng 
t ( with the Ohto river; that tl 
1 ! r these are ¢ ct ] 
t t] rk ecuted 

4 tat t er in the Ohio 

i ‘ é Li l 
] ‘ for 
t te ents we on t ( 
( ‘ m ° =2 =67 40 
On I Canal j 26S] 
] of $123,794 2] 
l t d tthe prev of 
t! ( ! t Ne \ " ( n- 
I { i t li- 
ut ‘ ot 20) HU but not 
ithst this n ier ¢ es of 
flucti in t they express the 
con t f that the rev. e from 
tI 1 continue to iner is the 
I ( the cou I ( \ ped 
l t cted benefits to the 
tat firi Lt past « erlenc 
The tot ts payments on 
( nt ind to gs r te ( it fre 
pu sor Ui veal r on the 10tn 
of Nov. 1232 85,163,725 24 
Th r te ler 1 Of the il 318 
400 ( prising Ind lift lo 3 
ove wu t l mount of cent 
and ae t Ld? t t;!) wuard locks 
ae a u 242 culverts, I=2 of stone, 
nd GU of 4 d 'dams tor ¢ ssing 
str I 12 teede ms Both ca- 
nal ve min rum bre ith of 40 teet 
at th 4 ter if tt nad 
{ feet ¢ ) I lock e ot's e, 15 
feet | id, $4) feet in length between 
the gates, admitting boats 7c by 14 feet 


10 inches 






















Memoir of Alexander Macomb, 
the Major General commanding the Army ot 
the United States. By George UH, Richards 
Esq. Captain of Macomb’s Artillery, in tl 
Late War. : 


We have read this book w 
perplexity, and 
its scope and object Two views pre 


sent 


ith no little 


are yet unable to detir 


themselves; the one entirely in 
compatible with the other 


to us that Captain Richard: 


ed either a very bitter satire on his hero, 


or a 
pyric 
themselves 
he intended to et 


very tame and 
Qur readers 


which of these two obiect 


ineflee al pane 
must dec t 





Let us first consider the work as an 
eulogium In this view of the case 
the captain’s hard words, his figures of 
speech, and his excessive admiration of 
his hero are thrown away ; r, if not 
they only cony the I ession t t 
he had very u nt need to be in 
General Macomb ) Lee W 
bey to be understood that we know 1 
thing whatever of Captain Ri 


and that we are any thi 


tothe Commander-in-Chief. The latter 





is universally adinitted to be a ver 1 
man and a useful officer; he may, for 
aught we know to the contrary, 
very learned and talented mar so 
yet, itseeins to us, that h merits we 
not so glaring as to requ in illust 
tion like the one before u \ 
meaning, well-principled, — inte ! 
man, 1s, doubtless, a very respectable, 
honorable personage; butiti upremt 


ly ridiculous to ittempt to exalt him to 
the level of Ge Washinyton and 
Napoleon B naparte on the seore of 
talent Moreover, to writ 
a biography of a man of less than 
superlative merit, is to expose lim t 
reflections 


rere 


and virtue 


and comparisons which he 
deserve It seems to us that 
Captain Richards has fallen into th 
error. We thought ourselves tolerably 
neral Macoml 


he book bet 


does not 


well acquainted with G 
history, and the bool 


changed our opinion When we open 


re us has n 


ed it, indeed, we expected to find our 
self mistaken We thought that the 
General must have acted or sutfered 
something which had not come to « 
knowledge We looked to be informed 
that he was author of some anonymous 
work, which had m »a creat noise in 
the world, or that had diseove ad 
some new principle in strategy,or 1 


ome 
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some extraordinary machine, or that he 
had greatly distinguished himself as a 
public benefactor. No such thing. We 
read the book, and found him a worthy 
person, indeed, but just such a one as 
him of whom it was said that “ he was 
born, lived, and died.” It is really an 
injury to such to attempt to make great 
men of them 


upon the 


It is also an imposition 
Let us pay all due 
n, but letus n 


but a really great 


public 


lionor to ey mal t make 


the apothe osis of any 





one However, let the book be judge u 
y its contents 
General Macomb, it seems, was edu 


afilicted 


G ulo-revolu 


rk, and was 


cated at Nev 


when a mere boy by the 





commanded a 


irtv of boys in a sham-fight, in which 


tionary epidemic He 





the shot expended were snow-balls 
if sat a shoe-maker’s apprentice in a 
boxing match Ile ow: ippointed a 
rnet of dragoons in 17 He was 
nigh being drowned at Turtle Creel 
and aided in the erection of a battery 
it Black Rock. Ile was married, and 
compiled a tolerable work on martial 
law, which is sometimes quoted He 
took a subordinate part in several mil 
tary operation Ile commanded in 
chief at Plattsbure, whence Sir Geor 
Prevost retreated with a small loss anc 
considerable disgrace Here, i 
! iographer, * he stood, lke Leoni 
das at the Detile, in a ¢ is of the most 
fearful responsibilities, from which o1 
dinary men would instinctively hay 
shrunk We doubt not th the did 
duty on this occasion we have Llway 
heard that he did, but we never heard 


that ascendant genius, the 


exhiausties resources, sleepless Vig 


‘it was the 
lance, invincible fortitude, the practised 
sill, the matured science of the Amer 


ican Commander,” that were the sole 
causes of the discomfiture of the Brit 
isharmy. Wehave always understood 
1 the contrary, that the mismanags 
nt of Sir George Prevost, and thie 
capture of the English fleet on Lake 


Champlain, had quite as 


net on the 
cenius of General Mac 


the military 
We believe that the battle of 


much int 
result of that campaign as 
omb 
Platts 
rv, apart from the importance of its 


result, was one of those ordinary affair 





which are decided by the fortune of 


n which we ought not greatly t 


le OUTSeIVe We 


7 


believe it is not 
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We believe that if he had been killed 
before the British army crossed the 
Chazy river, the circumstance would 


have had little effect on the event of 
the campaign. We think, in short, that 
molehills ought not to be magnified 


into mountains, as we Yankees are but 
too apt to do, and that we should not, 
because an oflicer has been once suc- 
cessful, esteem him a Cesar or Napo- 
leon. If Colonel Croghan had been 
killed at Sandusky, or General Jackson 
at New-Orleans, or General Macomb at 
Plattsburg, or had either of them been 
unsuccessful, the skill and talent they 


severally displayed was not so great 
as to have distinguished them from 


other brave men in the judgement of the 
world. 

General Macomb, according to 
biographer, established the 
Fort Gratiot, Chicago, Michilimakinac 
Green Bay, Prairie du Chien, St. Peter's, 
and St. Mary’s. Now, we have always 
heard and | that 
were established by Mr. Calhoun, who 


was then Secretary of War, and that 
] 


his 


posts of 


believed, these pe sts 


General Macomb had nothing to do 
with the matter If we are in error, 


we shall be glad to be set right Aftter- 
wards the general was placed at the 
head of the American by Mr 
Adams, and his appointment was con- 
firmed by Mr. Jackson. ‘“ Hlighly hon- 
orable to Macomb says Captain Rich 
ards, “is such a testimor 


army, 


I 
i 


y from him, 
title of The Great 





whose claim to the 
Captain of the ee, has been vindicated 
by the crowning victory of New-Or- 
leans, when the unanimous acclaim of 
teful natior 
dant palin which envy cannot blanch, 


Ac. 


irded hiin the ver 


a ra 
nor detraction tear away,” 

W hat the fhets relating to thi 
ippointinent When General Brown 
lied, the preside nt might have filled the 
vacancy he left, from the rank and file 
of the army, or from the walks of civil 
lite. \ 
stops at the rank of Brigadier-General 
Gaines 
for the chief command, and two parties 


were i 


vere 





Promotion on account of seniority 


Generals and Scott contended 


rmed in the army; @ circum 


stance not likely to improve its dist 
pline. Noone thought of Macomb as 
their competitor; their superiority, in 


ing manifest to every 


ssert that President 


every Tres] 


We 








Adams thoueht that the best way to ter- 
minate the then existing dissension in 
the army wast yappoimnt aman of whose 
reputation Seott and Gaines could not 
e] alous, but we do sa that suclt wa 
ie universal opinion at t tisi 
such are tl \ ! whi 
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work is composed. We leave it to our 
readers, to judge whether we can be a 

cused of detraction or enmity to General 
Macomb, for saying that all these mat 
ters de not entitle him to a separate bi 
ography. We are weary almost unt: 


death, of attempts to palm ordinary 
individuals upon us for heroes; and 
this book, if it be indeed what it pur 


ports to be, is the most flagrant 1muposi 
tion upon the 
Therefore, it is more deserving of re] 
rehension than others of the kind. We 
dwell the | 


public we ever saw 


pecau 


more on its demerits 
we setting up of it 
greatness If General 
been a Washineton, a 
Tell, the author 

farthe: He 


us ultra of 


are opposed to the 
false standard of 
VI xc omb had 
Paoli, or a William 
admiration 
has attained the ne p 
tion, and ** sounded the very base-st: 
of humility : 
Considered as a satire, the wi 
ear In a much more 
oht The language is, indeed 


could go no 
] 
al i 
ny 
rk does 
not ap advanta 


geous | 


as inflated as the most ardent adimire1 
of the mock heroic could wish; but i 
flation is not the only requisite for tha 


species of composition The burlesque 
should have wit, 
in which Captain Richards appears w: 
fully To 


he has a superabundant 


ace, and ease, qualiti 





deficient make amen 
portion of ima 
What would be like] 


think ill of 


lignity so likely 1 
induce men to “his hero, 


paragraphs like the tollowing ?— 


The traits of Gene 








cter are suth eveloped and illus i 
by his prote career. Ali t cradk " 
the camp—w niiturer years ripened i 
field and tort familinr with the det t 
SCTVICE nstructed In the mar uvres ol ttle 

‘ vtent to the comprehensive combinations 
ef a campaigu—master of all the enginery i 
war—with tried valor ar experi I talent 

and crowned vy success inthe most signal 





exploits he mav well be esteemed an ornament 











ot his profession, not more elevated by rank 
t imerit; but rather as one whose merit ele 
Vites his ra id confers dignity on office 
Clear an k In his perceptions bundant 
irces—tertile | ingenious in spec i 
tior rompt, 1, persevering, and powerful 
i ! wil hue e daring which danger 
1 lates ! t nest 
1 wi hic obstacles but « 
wi natryin Viger of our nation t 
ence, tearles =suin most per t 
nd, u r= idence, by the ex 
of transee t cay “a 1 his tr 
ft the devastation of protracted war—with a 
piilanthropy which knows no personal en 
i deserves non “ nag eros i 
3 W na nun nt 
cor uous on the battle ctor $ 
! ind im the « ] will 
frankness 
thie reve ine i thor 
nt | t tand taitht I 
ratituede ' 
tf ALENANDL \ 1 
anes -- = 
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Considered either 


vryric 


or pane 
xpressibly dull 
. 1 a. 

iond of s ipedalu 
s Dr. Johnson, ¢ 


is satire 
the work is inexpr 
The thor is as 


ind fis 


n of them of' nds us ol 


unmatical 
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The 
has not 
object 
ol pe rfec tion 

round hard to defend. It isa 
much to say that all mankind h 


till me 


yu 
ull now 


material fabric of 


’ ‘ ae 
been erst 


man, he 
vod, and the 


1s t 


uming 


ave been 


wrong but, in our 
the author urges his point in 
which conveys a 


ot 


opinion, 
manne 
strong presumption, 
not conviction, its tr 
of the matter 


ments in gener 











shoul 


| 


also be 


hit rary 


paid to the other physi- 


cal parts of the system 


autho 


effect 


iys down 


} 
I 


sults, the 


desired res 
several rules respect- 


the 


ing marriages Too early marriages, 
he thinks, should be prohibited. VPer- 


having a 


ticular vice, 











constitutional tendency 

















to any par should retrain 
from matrimony. But, as the Doctor 
observes, it is not likely that mankind 
will ever conform to these and other 
reg however reasonable they 
may | must endeavor to remedy 
the evils ari ing from lmpre per parent- 
ure, by tion and a suitable course 
of di cipling ih life This educa- 
tion mus egin in infancy. The ut 
most p d to cl 
n taken th 
chylopoetic visce sustain no violence 
Here follow le rem which e 
must quote entire, and wl hh we recom 
m ad to th tten i of whom it may 
co! r! 

| 
; P 

, ' 

qu 
eth 
u 
tl 
a 
1 
MH 
lily 
de 
‘ 
{ 
t 
i 

In il 
ne j 
speci i | 
nent DD 
increased n s nad rene ? 
vigor t nt ( f 
care | Ww 
the i i ] it 
ot th ve lles t 
forth r t ‘ 

On ! r I \ 
nactur t ! l I i t I 
so ca a pi l yerte t 
present that y tolerab)y 


Votice 3 
judgement can be founded on its prin 
ciples or 1 Wel ive 
heard of some great errors of judgement 
itted by a ' ished 
phrenologist ~ On oi these, if acted 


upon, might prove the ruin of a human 





can it be made so 


comm very disting: 


being 
We have thought it better to o 


{4 


some brief account of the 


vanced in this pamphlet than to mdulge 
Inany general remarks on its m 
This we may say; it is written witl 
elegance and | « rspicuity , and the 
ment is covent throughout Ina ! 


Dr. Caldwell, and 
unhesitatinely rece 
several. 


mimend it to all 


King’s 


A Ilistory of 


! t ! 1 ¢ ( \ 
‘ i 1 N ( 
( l fF t ! M 
t ‘ 
yee ’ 
esting in ! 
cient chure I é I 
sorrow has tound relief, and joy 1 
sources ¢ I s th é 








} 
uniess Liltey we 
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the particular ¢ hurches in the country 

and they therefore prayed that all mem 
bers of the church of England or Scot- 
land, not scandalous, might be admitted 
to the privileges of the churches in 
New-Eneland. This petition was re- 
fused, and the petitioners fined for con- 
and seditious expressions 
In 1662, that “most religious King, 

Charles Il. sent the colony a letter de- 
siring that all such as wished to 
the book of Common Prayer might be 
indulged, that all persons, of good and 
honest lives conversations, might 
ie dmitted to the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, according to the forms 


lemptuous 


use 


and 


of said book, and their children to bap 
lism. ‘This was refused ; for “our ta- 
thers, says Mr Greenwood, ‘could 

ctate ver well, but they could not so 


On the 


dictation 
16-6, the Rose 


loth of 





ind in her came M iffe, 
the first LM pise va] 

Mnoland It was first I 
hould have one of tl ra- 
tional churches to pr it this 
\ denied, and he w is granted the use 
ot t library room in the east end of 
the town-house, which then stood on 
the site of the present City Hall. The 
formation of the first Episcopal society 
sto be dated trom t 1th of June 
lon At the first meeting, ten per- 


sons were present, beside Mr. Ra 
} | 


irdens were chosen, a weel 


! 
ordered to be t 


bath-day after evening 


tion xen up 
sermon, 


service of the church, and Mr. 





the Joyne r, directed to make 12 tf 
reach of which he shall be paid 4s 
aff] At the second meetine so m after 
vards, it was aoreed t pay Mr. Rat 
clitfe fifty pounds per annum, beside 


» i 
vhat the eouncil might see fit to settle 
on him; and, if the Cha é 
should please to assist Mr. Rat 


elitfe, he should 


Rose 


20s. a weeke I t 
nure h were Oy tered to be Sal d 
Wednesday d Frida in the 


in at 7 of the clo tf 
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Sir Edmund Andros soon arrived, and 
have been satisfied with 
the old town-house for a place of wor 
but and continued in the 
forcible the Old South 
Church. The first Episcopal church 
was of wood, and stood on the spot oc- 
cupied by the present church, and was 
built, probably, about 1689. At the con- 
clusion of this period, Mr. Greenwood 
observes om 


seeins not to 


ship, took 


possession of 


Vv sympathie t 


royalists, as such. 


ire twi i Episcopa ul 


They rather cleave to the 


puritans, Whether in the mother country or in 








this—that noble company, who separated them 
elves trom the corruption which was in the 
World through lust, the lust of pleasure and the 
tot power, and tounded an asylum on these 
sh s ft te and liberty. But they had 
t r tault nd exclusiveness, which was one 
of the deserves reprobation, wherever and by 

\ r it is manifested. In looking 
set Which are now issing under our 
review, iti be permitted to rejoie, therefore 
id 1lé ‘ at tia I scopallains accom 
red th ‘ et nd ¢ ned a house f 
prayer wl it could call their own ; in which 
th co » God in th ( hh ¢ sen 
Ww mid ¢ tetheir Lord without going 
ul la ine of rigid cre confes 

wid baptize thei iildren as they t 
Ive ( tized in the land of th birth 


In 1696, the King granted an annuity 
of one hundred pounds for the support 
tant minister, and the Bishop 
of London a very valuable present of 
1710, the chapel was en 


larged, and a clock given by gentlemen 





OT an assis 


| 
books In 


of the British Society, and soon after 
wards an organ, by Thomas Brattle. In 
723, Christ Church, at north end, was 


ult, ‘* because the church of England 
at the south part of Boston, is not large 
enough to contain all thy people that 
would come to it In 17 

solved to build another new chureh, « by 





, it was re- 


reason that the Chapel was full, and no 
to be bought b 


pews y new comers; 
nd, in 1735, ‘Trinity Church, in Sum 
mer-street, was opened. In 1749, the 

cor stone of the present elegant 
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remained closed until 1777, when it was 
opened for the use of the Old South 


society, whose own church had been 
desecrated by the barbarities of the 





Britis! 


tors of 


soldiers. 





In 17=2, the proprie- 
King’s Chapel again opened 
for their own use, and the next ve 
nerable and excellent 
Dr. Freeman was chosen their pastor 
Soon afterwards, the inged 


their form of prayer, so as to adopt it 











the present vy 


society ch 
»an Unitarian worship, and thus the 
first Episcopal church in New-Eneland 
also the fi 


became 


redly U nitari 











n Of the circumstances con ed 
with this change, producing, as they 
aid, great excitement at the time. and 
vieh, indeed, has hardiy yet cease 
we do not mean particulariv to speal 
Chey are fi st nd in a ver 
commendable ton ot feeling in J 
Greeny s book; and no one, hov 
ever daillering in faith, can have known 
the venerab senior Pastor of this 
chureh without feeling sure that h 
1 have ected in thi as in ner in 
fan 1 u ’ t of pure and excel 
! f n The attections of his 
| je through a if lite have cluster- 
‘ i dad him ht warmest te! 
é n thou I nov car t lead 
th a tions 1 netuary ! sO 
n dornec the esson nd t ex 
1e oO 1 well ent te 1 still 
ind long may they be) theirs 
We can only in conclusion, of 
Vir. Greeny d's t the facts in 
ire, as f i ¥ Kn cor y 
s ( and tle irit in which it 
tten, thor 1 obliged, as he wa to 
‘ to many subjects of d spute, most 
idid and to t Amid the dry de- 
f h a work, the eloquence and 
‘ ot the r cannot often show 
mseives; but even here, eloquence 
nd feeling will make themselves felt, 
nd we cann ! padding one instance 


“> 
vu i 
expressive of division or estrangement. and 


think that the hands which were 
pass then 


held up to 


nd the hands which were employ 





é n recordi them, are ne turned to dust, 
nd that some of those w wer tive and 
so heated then are n sle i v in the 
reen yard | ' or rv floor,* 
1 seein t wl ‘ ll nall 
voice” of pea It spe of love ; it speaks from 
orave speaks t se for whon e ori 
1 ting ‘ si isili iKS ii Vail 


] hou rhts 


vention, and Treatme 


on the Pathology, Pre- 


t of Intemperance, as 





i For \ i] ent ! ( rles 
( ‘ M.D 

This work forms an entire number of 
the Transylvania Journal of Medicine 
nd contains hity octavo | es 
So much for it ngth, which is not 
e; to its meri 

ihe ithor’s name is alone a sure 
le e that the i le is une xception 
i s far mere style is concerned 
The subject is a popular as well as an 
mportant one, and if the Doctor has 
given us no a lutely original views 
of it. he nas at least rendered it very in 
terestin We have no great relish for 


the statistics of drunkenness, or for the 








hacknied matter so often set forth in 
the reports of temperance societies ; 
still less do we like the violent intoler 
an \ ara zes many friends 
‘ the cau ‘ temperance, and we 
ten ‘ than to Doctor Cald 
] havil en us a treatise on ex 
cess, Which we can read without effort 

The author's first view of the sub 
t will, no doubt, offend and aston- 

1many who think themselves public 
benetactors on ecount ¢ their exer- 
tions in this causse lie does not think 


use of intoxicating 
reven the most ru- 





inous kine perance. He be 
lieves that ‘ f the passions may 
i nat ed to cae re of intemper- 


nee that will injure the individual and 
society in general, much more than ex- 
We rect mmend 
as may 


cess in strong arink 
I > subject to such 
be sensible of a tendency to bigotry. 

are the evils arising from 





int erance in drinking, Doctor Cald 
well affirms that those produced by i 
temperance n eating, are more ana 
mue tel It is, he says, the more 
t te é ind con emned, because 
> Dp nt inthis country, that 
“¢ iardly pected 
} t t ( f ind ft tt m 
! é 1 rove ting 

‘ ; e ¢ 4 . ey 
i ‘ { t ! 
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on the average, as much food as two 
Swiss or Highlanders. rluttony is, 
literally, our national fault. Weare all 
addicted to it, not occasionally, but ha- 
bitually and constantly. This part of 
the subject is treated at large, and ina 
masterly manner. There is no resist- 
ing the conviction that the author is 
right. We commend the following 
paragraphs to the serious attention cf 
all and several. 





But civilized man often eats from other mo 
tives than hunger, and injures himself by th 


custom. And he is the only animal that does 
so. While every being of an inferior order 
takes food in obedience to the cravings of appe 


tite, he, in addition to this, eats for amusement, 
for fashion’s sake, on account of the rin of 
the article consumed, and trom good fellor », and 
to oblige a friend, All that Is eaten trom these 
inducements, (and the amount is enormous) is 
unnecessary for subsistence, and may be cor 


rectly charged to the account of intemperance. 


A party of young people meet by accident, in 
I I 


the evening, at the hous a friend, and th 
tempting truits of the se , With luscious pre 
serves, and perhaps a decanter of wine, as a di 
gestive, are set before them. Here commences 
an eating match, for mere amusement and 
merriment, each individual present having pre 
viously taken the customary evening repast. 


| 
Yet the quantity consumed is often surprising 

sufficient to satisfy the hunger created by a fast 
In another instance, a much larger party (were 


not the term inelegant I might call it a ¢ ‘ 

meet by invitation, with buoyant spirits, and 
in their best attire. But fruit alone is not their 
only fare. The entire magazine of cookery and 
confectionary is opened to tempt them. And 
the temptation succeeds. The amount and 
multifariousness of palling and indigestible mat 





ter passed into the stomach, mingled with lem 
onade, wine, and liqueurs, 1s frightful.’ The di 
gestive organs of the ostrich could master 
it’and turn it to Wholesome nourishment. The 
human organs are unequal to the task. Henes 
the beginning of mischief and misery. At a 
late hour the party breaks up, and the me 
of it return to their but not 
to the enjoyment of pleasing 
quiet slumbers. 

in all or any of 


The 
its forms, constitutes the next head of 
the discourse According to Doctor 
Caldwell, there are but three animals 
who can abide Nicotia, viz. the African 
rock-goat, the most loathsome quadru- 
ped existing, the foul tobacco-worm, 
and—man. The taking of tobacco in 
any shape, is, in our author's opinion, 
absolutely inexcusable, unless in old 
bachelors, whom he permits to chew. 
“ As he (the old bachelor,) renders him- 
self as useless as possible, it is well that 
he should 
possible, that no one may regret 
choice and condition ; 

We are disposed to subscribe to this 
with reseryv 
is no excuse for snuffing; but we have 
been assured by persons who judged 
from experience, that smoking may and 
chewing will prevent, if not cure, the 


alone 


mbers 
homes ; ull of them 


recollections or 


use of tobacco, 


as disagreeable as 


also be 


his 


doctrine one ition 
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pain arising from a carious tooth 
Therefore he, whose decayed teeth are 
so formed that their extraction will 
endanger life, is justifiable in two forms 
of the use of tobacco. Such a person, 
too, may plead another palliation. The 
scent of tobacco, though offensive, is 
less disgusting than a breath bad from 
natural Be it remembered, 
however, that “‘ the excessive use of it, 
often leads to intemperate 


causes. 


(tobacco) 
drinking.” 

A very large class of the community 
will be pleased to hear that our author 
does not interdict the moderate use of 
wine 

The Doctor speaks of drunkenness as 
the result of a physical mal-conforma 
tion, which eured by physical 
means. ‘This is to us anew theory, 
ve are inclined to believe, a true 
We never knew 


rected by 


is to be 


and, 
one a drunkard cor- 
appeals to his reason or feel 
but we have seen one or two per- 
sons reformed by a change of external 
Tf this opinion be cor- 
rect, its value is incalculable. Here it 
may amiss to request, nay, en 
treat, all persons actively engaged in 
the cause of temperance, to read that 
part of this discourse which relates to 
the causes, prevention, and cure of 
drunkenness. If their endeavors to op- 
erate on drunkards by moral means 
have been almost always unsuccessful, 
it will certainly be worth while to give 
Doctor Caldwell’s system a trial 

A mode of suppressing drunkenness 
us here which others, who 
have a greater influence on the national 
councils, may act upon if they 
Could not such duties be laid upon for 
eign ardent spirits, and such prices upon 
licenses for domestic distillers, as would 
render the use of intoxicating stimu- 
lants almost impossible? Surely, less 
feasible projects have been carried into 
effect. 

To sum up our account of this work, 
we say, that it is decidedly the best 
essay on intemperance we have ever 


ines ; 
circumstances. 


not be 


occurs to 


please 


read. We have some advice for the 
author which will probably be disre- 
garded, as advice commonly is. Let 


him not waste his streneth in short ar 
ticles, talents, in 
deed, but make us regret that they are 
not applied to the extent of which they 
are capable. Let him give all his 
views in all their bearings, and illus 
trate them by reference to what he has 
actually observed If he will do this, 
we are sure that reputation will, at 
least, equal that of any Utilitarian phi 
losopher who has gone before him 


which may show his 


his 
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We give one more extract, avowing 


our opinion, withal, that the persons of 


which it complains ought to be con- 
signed by law to prisons and hospitals, 
like other idiots, madmen, and crim- 
inals, so that society should be safe from 
their attempts. 


Finally, and to speak of the subject on a gen- 
eral scale. ‘There are few customs so injurious 
to our race, as that of mere readers of “* Family 
Physicians,” ** Medical Companions,” ** Nurses’ 
Guides,” ** Every one his own Doctor,’’ and 
other popular works of the kind, prescribing 
medicines in cases of severe and dangerous dis- 
ease. 
the fitness of their drugs to the various condi 
tions of the systems of the sick, nor of the im 
mediate effects which ought to be produced by 
them. In this state of ignorance, the peril of 
their patients resembles that of an individual in 
a dark night, encompassed by spring-guns, with 
but a single opening in the circle to admit of his 
escape. If he move in any direction but the 
right one, certain destruction awaits him. But 
the circle contains three hundred and sixtv de 
grees, or points of passage, either of which he 


may strike, in his attempt to cross it. But of 
these, three hundred and fifty nine ave armed with 
death. Nis chance of escape therefore is but as 


one to that number. 
hopet 


In other words, his case i 
Nor is the case of a patient laboring 
under a malignant disease less so, when its 
treatment is directed by an ignoramus in medi- 
cine. In truth, even Steam Doctors and nostrum- 
mongers, though much more 
scarcely more dangerous tothe sick, than our 
sage and conceited tribe of *“* Knowing men,’ 


detestable, are 


and ‘** knowing women.” Yet it is not long 
since a distinguished teacher of medicine pro 
claimed his belief, that, provided s principles 
were adopted, ““common nurses”? might be 


taught the art of ** curing plague and yellow 
fever.’ Such is the encouragement given to 
empiricism, even by those whose frown should 
be most fatal to it! 


Oregon; or a Short History of a 
Long Journey from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
Region of the Pacitic, by Land ; drawn up from 
the Notes and Oral Information of John B. 
Wyeth, one of the party who left Mr. Nathan 
iel J. Wyeth, July 28th, 1832, four days 
march beyond the Ridge of the Rocky Moun 
tains, and the only one who has returned to 
New-England. 


The first thing that strikes us on 
opening this pamphlet is wonder that 
the author did not crowd the whole into 
the title page. Let that pass, however; 
the work is not the worse because the 
author understands the trade of book 
making. The matter itself is an ac- 
count of the experience of certain de- 
luded persons who left Massachusetts 
last year in search of an E] Dorado on 
the shores of the Pacific. What was 
their principal object we could not guess 
at the time they started, and we are as 
lgnorant now The concurrent testi- 
mony of all travelers informs us that 
the country on the banks of the Oregon 
is awretched one. If the party intend- 
ed to embark in the fur-trade, small in 


quiry might have satisfied them that 


The prescribers have no knowledge of 
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that branch of business is already over- 
done. If they wanted lands, a brief 
reference to the laws of the United 
States would have shown them that 
they could acquire no legal title to any 
portion of Oregon territory. If they in- 
tended to become hunters and trappers, 
they should have reflected that that bu- 
siness, like all others, requires an appren- 
ticeship. Inshort, it appears to us that 
the infatuation, which led them four 
thousand miles to seek in a wilderness 
the very things they left at home, could 
have been little short of midsummer 
madness. Besides, we do not find that 
any one of them knew any thing of the 
country to which they were going, or 
had any experience of that through 
which they were to pass. Nothing, 
since the time of the crusades, has equal- 
ed the Oregon expedition in absurdity ; 
and what makes the matter worse, is, 
that the adventurers acted on the sug- 
gestion of a madman, and against all 
warning and advice. 

The adventurers manifested their in- 
experience even before the outset. To 
convey their chattels and baggage, they 
contrived and constructed certain vehi- 
cles, which were neither boats nor wag- 
gons,—but something between both 

‘hese, they imagined, were singularly 
adapted to traveling over prairies, floods 
and mountains. When they arrived at 
St. Louis, they were informed by per- 
sons accustomed to the Indian country, 
that their amphibious carriages were by 
no means suited to the road over which 
they were to travel, and were obliged 


to sell them for half their original 
cost. Here, too, they were troubled by 


some reflections that might have done 
them good had they occurred before 
they left home. Having ascertained 
that their chance of profit from the In- 
dian trade was very small, they began 
to ask themselves where they 
going, and in search of what. ‘“ Our 
minds,” says Mr. Wyeth, “ were not 
entirely easy. We were about to leave 
our peaceable countrymen, from whom 
we had received many attentions and 
much kindness, to go intoa dark region 


were 


of savages, of whose customs, manners, 
and language, we were entirely ignor- 
ant, to go we knew not whither, to en- 
counter we knew not what.’ Never 
theless, they were ashamed to turn 
back, and twenty-one of the party pro- 
ceeded. (It consisted at first of twenty- 
three persons.) Before they reached 
the Platte three more turned homeward 

In crossing the prairies, the party 
suffered severely from hunger, thirst, 
want of fuel, sickness. They 


and 
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ll perishec 


would, probably, have a l, but party of the same people, two of the 


— a 


ted to whites were slain, and another was 








f for certain precautions suove 
/ them | n Indian trad 10 took mortally wounded 
F pity on their norance ous dis Nothing has since been heard of 
} aster befel thera on account of Captain Wyeth and those who remain 
' warding the same person’s advi ian- ed witl lin It is t e feared that 
other occasion. Their leader ¢ red to they have perished. The five who re- 
take certain articles acro river on turned to St. Louis were protected by 
j a raft ut let the author veuk 4 ireturning party of trapper Yet they 
himself were once more surrounded by a party 
Snhiet ex ’ , of armed savy wes, und compelled t 
! ul er wh t , ouy their lives with a quantity to 
Captain Wyeth is in not ¢ I i 
ed from any of his 1 ] e ior reached St. Loui 
; ; : ) r, ragoe ( Ly md y 
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Lite rary 


The Psalms, newly paraphrased 


for the Service of the Sanctuary By Joseph 
P. Bartrum Designed chietly as a Suppl 
ment to Sacred Lyrics in Use. 


The author of this work informs us 
in his preface, that, “ acquainted with 
no metrical version of the Psalms, com 
bining chasteness of interpretation with 
an application to existing manners, and 
sublimity of language with a fitness for 
devotional he * 


music, ventures to 


make an offering to the public, in the 
hope of supplying a deficienc W itl 
out pretending even to guess what Is 


meant by *‘ chasteness of interpretation 
in application to existing ma 
that bo 


annunciat 





presume 


the 


to suppose 


subsequent 

















quaintedness with a metrical ver m 
combining “ sublimity of laneua ith 
fitness for devotional music,” are to be 
taken in a somewhat limited sense 
Taken as an entire whole, probably, 
there are few readers who would not 
agree that the various metrical versions 
of the Psalms are obnoxious to ¢ 
tions but there are probably n equal 
number, who would d t iat n 
portions ol many sue ver ms e! 
title » exelmmption from Ul t | 
sentence of den l 

To this logy | th rs at 
tempt, succeed = soine I I 
marks on Sternhold & tlop is, ‘I 
& Brady Watt ind Me: VV 
the criti remark it uthors 
in the m we 1 n 10st « t 
vers ( devot t will con 

l ind they rhaps regret that 
the ) if t nit iuct mi ¢ l 

r so ad t Y i t] t n 

iit ré thir ave uly been 
ex a 3 tl ry Mir 
Bartrum n have ac ted the 

! Mr. Dickinson. the a ( 
the 1 translation of the Ne { 
ment, and endeavored, | hat gentle 
man, to strip his thou 1 ( rathye 
those ¢ thie 1 ad wi t ¢ \ 
portion of t el 
testinion > i t 
them int a. 4 ry Ere bri 
ers, OT trippe! id tinsel from V 
nation un V We n 
that Mr. Bart I is not | embol 
ened to mal th itlempt, i 

ess of Mr. Dickinson. Sure v 

that ich a version the | 

neede » ¥X nov 1 ( } 1 
which n it arise in n t ‘ 
familie isin ha‘Testamen Lh 
devotions of s t 

iciita tin ( i 

isles ; : ' ‘ 


Notices J4i 
ponding in sentiment and language to 
their Improved and 
ot the 
accommodated 


expurgated version 
They can now be 
The ditterent 
of reading and since be carried 


scriptures 


services 


me may 
on in harmony and congruity, without 
any danger of offending against Mr 
Thwackum’'s “ eternal rule of oht 
and the everlasting fitness of thing 


Bartrum,) has its 


Mr 


Inguace 


* Poetry 
appropriate li 


Sdjys 


and whiy should 
one, that he has 


it be « jected to an 














used the well od languave of 
poetry, in ve 1 work ol tl 
highest poeri $s sacred ch 
racte Certainly no such ob lion 
should be mad The prop 

plied in the interrog on is ul ) 
true But wh V thence nier ia 
the author of thi ver n has succee¢ 
ed better than his predecessors, in the 
idapt on of the ‘appropriate lancuage 
of poet to purpose, v find 





<9 at 
2artrum mis 


Mr. ] 














t s hard words of «¢ m 
tron nversions otf Live nd 
jective cas LUSCISS!U of Y } 
tions nd relatives me irrante 
nd unwar itabl iyine vh 
the | no rhymes a te I 
inguage of poetry Alas 
tH s t the first who h de the 
une ! it ind it l « Dt I 
1 con » | to ka { I 
( a I 1 t! : 1 
tens of thousands that 1 up tl 
numerable con ny of martyrs th 
have perished in t efforts 1 
prove that, which united 
nations, ven itions and ave \ pr 
nounced to be b ond impro I nt 
Mr. Bartri l f t 
very com ge * { i the l 
thors and compilers oetr 
nad cred piu descant I | ine 
learnedly t I ne nd \ nt « 
prey n cen ters ! 
i rie kindne to these 
tui Te people i i voted ¢ ) 
il atten 1to the iptation of ti 
to his s s ind to adlrections tf i 
riviit ¢ man thereol To eve 
Psalm Xt the name of a tun 
sumetinie he names two ¢ Lire 
nd to t eve! verse IS pre \ i 
learned word or rrevia mn ine ( 
iC ” U / i i i Us 
} ] s ( di I 
pray reset ind affetts 
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the os. This is all miserable quackery 
We feel an infinite contempt for the 
taste and understanding of singers, who 
need such directions, which is infinitely 
the contempt that ( 
the compilers, who undertake to appro- 
priate and impose them. This advance, 
however, in the march of improvement, 
is not original with Mr. Bartrum. To 
whom the credit of invention be 
longs, is unknown to us; but its honor 
must be shared by a number of compil- 
Dr. Worcester, we believe, illus- 
trated his superior capacity to instruct 
and enlighten in this way, some twenty 
years ago or more, in a 
Psalms and Hymns, and has been fol- 
lowed by other burning and shining 
livhts in the musical world 
is even older than Dr 


above adheres to 


its 


ers 


The 


Wi rces- 


cheme 


ter Dr. Belknap’s “ Sacred Poetry”’ is 
embellished with sharps and flats, at 
the commencement of each Psalm or 


Ilymn, but he had too much regard for 
his own reputation, for honesty as well 
is deference to the judgement of others, 
to leave the public to infer that he was 
the patentee of the invention; and he 
took care to acknowledge his indebted- 
ness to areverend brother ina neigh- 
boring town. 

* Is the world (says Mr. Bartrum,) to 


be forever driveling over its horn-book 


Are we to have a sacred and a secular 
language, the latter of which, with the 
exception of a few common _ places 
shall engross all there may be of the 


sublime and the pathetic, in conversa- 
Forbid i. He av- 
ye solemn duties! ye 
Forbid it, all that 


tion and composition ? 
Forbid it, 


hlime * Jc! 
uvliine rewards 


en 


an raise man above 


earth, 1 


and refine his soul for social in- 
Most heartily do we re 


pond to these prohibitory adjurations, 


tercourse 


ind imost strictly has Mr. Bartrum re 
deemed his pledge Here are a few 
quotations, as specimens of the “sub 
lime and the pathetic,” taken promis 
] 
uously 
Psatm 47 CrHor {f mM. 6&4 
( ir 
Vs l ! r 
rit il it pl ‘ 
Mart ti 
I'y ' 
j 
) Lord supreme 
Grea irk 
i : 
Men} ecre wait 
Ilo ‘ loom 
i hat oft ar 
I vii ud 


collection of 


the dull clods of 
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3 Now is our hope complete 
Sate every loved retreat, 
Tranquil our time ! 

Fair our inheritance 
Noble our maintenance! 
Gift of thy pr 


Parent benign 


vidence, 


This, it is 
would 


presumed, our 


place among the 


The following is a specimen of his “ 


thetic. 


Psatm 23. H. M. 
Dolce. 
1 Mv shepherd is divine! 
His happy flock he leads, 
W here softest rivers tlow, 
Where bloom the verdant meads. 
They know not want; they find re 
On tlow’ry banks, whe 


pose 
n summer glows 
2 My roving feet would stray 
From this 
And quit for lands unkt 
These pastures fair and green ; 
He brings me back, to bless his fold 


Phe victim tree i captive 


delicious scene 


3 Surpris’d on life’s dread v 
Enthrall’d in death’s dee 
ig of u 
Shall imake the night as noo 
N | I fear, supplied his stafl 


nd guidance he dreary path 





le presence y God 


through 


Another specimen of the “ dolce 


Psaum 9 


Dolce Semichorus, 
1 Arise, sacred minstrel! 
Arise to devotion ! 
Join, earth, in the anthem! 
Let it ring o’er the ocean! 
Exalting the Godhead 


With honor and 
His name and salvation 


In triumph confessing 


blessing ; 





CHOF 
Wake up ec t ts! he cometh who 
le ‘ 
With fruits, and g flowers, to delight us, who 
bade you 
SEMICHORUS 
2 How great is Jehovah! 
His kingdom, how glorious! 
O’er gods of the heather 
er tyrants, vict : 
Hlis temple with grandeur 
And grace ided! 
On strength everlastin 
Its pillar e founded! 
Hail, Zr th reh! } es to deliver 
| peace, 1 | streams lt tlow like 
iriver 
I they t 
I'he Y i ieir splendor 
Phe pr es! they perish 
Adoration who render! 
One Deu vorsh 
| t tT ' 
With v e pr tiate 
With r pu ind lowly! 
i 
Shout, px I 3 ‘ 3s with redemp 
From sin, woe 1 i ul ernal exem 


author 
“ sublime 


pa 
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The last is composed for the tune of 
the “‘ Coronach The next is adapted 
to “Strike the Cymbal,” and is an ex- 
emplification of the ‘‘ maestoso.” 

Psaum 98, 
maes. Swell the chorus! 
New , Mie lodious, 
Anthems to Jehovah sing! 


Sound the : 


clarion! 
Brave battalion, 


Shout before the Lord, the king! 
Strong in battle, 
Man nor angel, 

Needs he to sustain the fight ; 


Give him honor 
Crown him conquw’ror 
Triumph only in his might 


P Sweetly, lvrist, 
Sing his conques 
Touch the strings to God most high 
q if 





thou ocean 





f. Loudest thunders, 
Tell his wonders ; 

Round the earth in homage roll! 
ribes terrestrial, 





Saints celestial, 
Chant his deeds trom line to pole 
’ Lo! he comes, he comes, to bless 
Penitents with righteousness ! 
tebels, to perdition hurl’d, 


Fill with awe a trembling world ! 





Hail him, Saviour 
Bringing to the poor re 

Hail him, ruler! 
Welcome reign of truth and pe 


east 
! Halleluiah! 


Notwithstanding the number and 
length of our quotations, we cannot re- 
frain from transcribing, entire, one more 
specimen—that most beautiful of all the 
Psalm 137,—and we 
should do injustice to the taste and cen- 
ius of the author to omit his directions 


to the singer. 


elegies, 


sacred 


Plaintive 
Eden’s! by vou we sat down. 
d Zion remenb’ r, our beautiful crown, 
And Zi beri our beautiful er 1 
By patriarchs founder it, 

I | 

sy sin deeply wounded !—in silence we wept! 

We wept o’er her sin! in silence we wept! 


Ye waters, 


once 








y providence ke 


Our harps, on the willows suspended, forlorn 





Return’d but our sighs, with the bre 
Inorn ¢ 

At eve, when the stranger commanded our lays, 

No song of our Zion, alas! could we raise 

We wept o’er her sin! we mourn’d for her 
ways! 

Ah! y to the crue Destroy ! he excl I 

Dest th fair temple, this eit t i? 

Erase it forever! no more sh t stand 

The | t. and the beauty. of [st j 

Woe! v to the pr i! tl loom is Mal 

© Zi r v beauty [ ne’er car t 

hough song { sweet music t tong 
should neglect 

No joy thy remembrance shall ever efi 

Thy sin, and thy sorrow, [7 ever retrace 


[ll weep o’er thy sin! [7ll supplicate grace 


flom B 


343 


tepeat the two first words of every Sth line, 
on the notes corresponding with hor hom 1 
\ home! ) 4 home! ; 
(we wept!) ¢ we wept!) 
* We wept-o’er her-sin !”? on 
‘Wo! wo-to the among the three or 
four notes next following; g the entire 
5th line to the last four bars and a part. 


the model; thus: 


Divide the clause, 
‘ proud !”? 





and s 


One excellence of this work, which 
we had almost forgotten to set forth, is 
the great variety of stanza and metre 
Not confining himself, like the poets of 
former days, to the lambic foot and to 
the Long, Common, and Short metre, 
Mr. Bartrum avails himself of all 
of stanzas, and variegates his version 
with the Anapwstic and Trochaic verse, 
in unlimited prodigality. He has no 
idea, neither, (any more than Wesley 
had,) of letting the devil have the use 
of all the best tunes; and, ac cordingly 
pieces are composed for * the Coro 
nach,’ “ Ilome, Sweet Home,” ** When 
through Life, alias ** Shephe rds, I have 
lost my L ve, Far at Sea,” “ Rest, 
Warrior,’ &c. Neither should we neg 
lect to notice the great accuracy of his 
rhymes, of which the preceding extracts 
furnish only a few specimens of what 
are to be found on almost every page 
The art of writing in different measures 
Mr. Bartrum has carried to almost un 
but in this, his 
progress, no doubt, was greatly tac ili 
tated by the h ippy talent of shortening 
or lengthening words at pleasure. His 
skill, in adapting words to the places 
they are wanted to fill, is unrivaled 
Sociate for associate— Splendent for res 


sorts 


exampled pe rfeetion ; 


plendent, are examples of this species of 
poetical a commod ition W ce obse rve, 
furthermore, that he a peculiar 
fondness for the plural of a certain 
which has no other than a plural 
this word 
almost excite a pro 


has 


noun, 
signification—Peoples—and 
sometimes might 
fane reader to laugh, as in the line— 


** Hail, GO peoples, hail your Lord !”’ 


The introduction of 
hetekts the 
an ingenious invention of the translator 


S7roccos, 


alpine 
and bounding chamois, is 
to supply the defects of the original. 
Our admiration of this work prompts 
ich our review with still anoth 
We linger upon the book 


us to en! 


er extract 


with as much reluctance to close it, ¢ 
we did upon the last Waverly novel 
and if the reader should not participate 
in our feelings, he must be au unfortu 
nate man. The extract which we are 


about to offer, and 
last, is one of 


cred Ode 


which must be the 


the pieces entitled “ Sa 
written 
Latin Hymn, Dies 


ind purp rtsto be * 


| the 


on the mode ot 


ra dics ita 





Vaestoso 


rrumpe« 


tine 
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ul 


1 


he 


ion 


A new metrical ver 


Psalms has long been a de- 


itum in our New-England church- 


its have been 


made 
ceneral 


use, 
ie fact, t 

hed with smooth 
, the understanding 


limmer 








